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PRICE 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 31, 1903. THREEPENCE 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 








MILLET, DAUBIGNY, JACQUE. 
EXHIBITION OF ORIGINAL ee. 

Now open at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST'S, 
16 King Street, St. James's, 8.W. 10to6. _ : 1s. 


Conon 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss Lucy “ROBINSON, M. A. (ate ones Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambrid ge. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





POOKSHOPS, LIMITED, 9 ,_ College Crescent, 
B Swiss Cottage, N 
An EXHIBITION of FINELY eae 3 BOOKS by T. J. Cobden- 
Sanderson, Douglas Cockerell, F. Sangorski, and G. Sutcliffe, and Miss 
Alice Pattinson, will be ON VIEW at the above Address from TUES- 
DAY, November 3, to SATURDAY, November 14, 1903, 9 a.m. to 7 P.M. 
Admission and Catalogue free. 





RTISTS and OTHERS desirous of EXHIBIT- 

ING WORKS of ART, &c., in NEW BOND STREET should 

apply for Vacant Dates and Terms to Messrs. DICKINSONS, 114, New 
Bond Street, W., whose New Gallery will be shortly available. 





YHE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
MODERN HISTORY. 
The COUNCIL Pega applications for the LECTURESHIP in 
MODERN HISTO eo ary, 2001. per — 
Further 's may be d from the undersigned, to whom 
applications must be sent not later than NOVEMB ER 16, 1903. 
F. H. PRUEN, Secretary. 








U NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
PROFESSORSHIP of BOTANY. 

The COUNCIL — applications for the vacant CHAIR of BOTANY. 

Applications, together with Copies "ag tng ogeeoage should be sent, 
not later than MONDAY, may be,ob wr to the undersigned, from 

further ticulars ma. obtaine: 

— = . OORT TIMER GREEN, Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY of LIVERPOOL. 


ROSCOE CHAIR of ART. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the CHAIR of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, now vacant. The Emoluments of the Chair are rasee partly 
from a fixed Endowment of 3751 a year, partly from a share 








DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 
THRING & CU., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
ea best Schools’ tor Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in Engiand 
d Abi furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
practi sacar Sig —86, Sack ville Street, W. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
(University of London.) 
SESSION 1903-4. 
NEWMARCH LECTURES. 

A COURSE of SIX LECTURES on the ‘ HISTORY of STATISTICS,’ 
open to the Public without Payment or Tickets, will be given by Mr. 
G. U. YULE, on FRIDAYS at 5.30, commencing on FRIDAY, 
November 6. 

The Subjects will be taken “Sto og as follows :— 

e German School of Descriptive Statistics. 
The English School of Political Arithmetic. 
The English School of Political Arithmetic. 
‘rhe Development of the Theory of Vopulation 
The Development of Statistics in the Modern Sense and the Growth 

of Official Statistics 
. Cutlines of the Development of eee Method. 

AREY FOSTER, Principal. 


*{NGAGEMENT as SECRETARY DESIRED. 

Research Work undertaken. Competent to assist Anthor. Long 

experience. Good Testimonials.—R. 8., care of Miss Brooks, 23, 
Broadlands Terrace, Broomwood Road, Battersea, § 
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ADY (Lond, Univ.) undertakes SECRETARIAL, 
4 CORRESPONDENCE, LITERARY WORK. Typing if desired. 
—Miss Lovet, 18, Lothair Road, Finsbury Park. 


IBRARY or LITERARY SECRETARIAL 

4 WORK undertaken by a LADY. ienonsiee Catalogued. and 
Arranged. ‘Type writing. Reference to J. A. Doyle, Esq., All Souls’ 
College, Oxford; and others.—Address L. W. K., Athencam Press, 
Bream’'s Buildings, EC. 








Fees. The election will be for Five Years, and the Professor will be 
eligible for re-election. He will not be debarred from engaging in 

seig practice, so far as it does not rect with the duties of the 
Bhai and T be forwarded to the 
Registrar ‘of the University on or before DECEMBER 31.—For fuller 
details apply to the Secrarrary, the University, Liverpool. 


EYTON TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, 


DAY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 

The COMMITTEE invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
MASTER for English Subjects, to be filled as soon as possible, con- 
sequent upon the epee of the present English Master to the 

ost of Organizer of Higher Education, Lowestoft. London Matricu- 

tion work. Graduate. Salary 120/ , increasing to 200! —For particulars 
and Form of Application send stamped addressed envelope to th 
Principa, Technical Institute, Leyton, N.E. 














UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


ADDITIONAL EXAMINERSHIPS. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW 
will shortly proceed to appoint the following ADDITIONAL EXa- 
MINERS :— 

(a) EXAMINERS for DEGREES in ARTS, viz :—FIVE EXAMINERS 
(1) in CLASSICS, (2) in MORAL PHILOSOPHY and LOGIC, (3) in 
ENGLISH, (4) in HISTORY, and (5) in EDUCATION. The a ae 
ment in each case will be for Three Years from JANUARY 1, 
the following annual salaries, viz. :—Classics, 80/.; Moral Philosophy 
and Logic, 50l.; English, 40/.; History, 40/.; and Education, 211., with 
Hotel and Travelling Expenses in addition. 

(b) EXAMINER in POLITICAL ECONOMY for DEGREES in 
ART3, SCIENCE. and LAW. The appointment will be for Three 
Years from JANUARY I, 1904. at _ apoual salary of 21/., with Hotel 
and Travelling Kxpenses in additio’ 

(c) EXAMINERS for Dr GREES in ARTS and for the PRELI- 
MINARY and BUKSARY pay ane :—TWO EXA- 
MINERS (1) in FRENCH and (2) in GERMA 








\RADUATE seeks LITERARY WORK, or POST 

in a LIBRARY. Cataloguing, Indexing, &c. Previous ex- 

— mce. Excellent references. — are, Atheneum Press, 13, 
ream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





yi ISITING TUTOR.— A CAMBRIDGE MAN 

wishes to PREPARE PUPILS for SCHOUL and UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS. Highest references. — Address P., care of 
Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


ITERARY and TECHNICAL TRANSLATIONS 

UNDERTAKEN by STUDENT of twenty years’ experience. 

French, German, Kussian. Songs Transcribed.—Address Srvupenr, 9, 
Montpelier Street, , Brompton Road, 8. W. 


ESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 

MUSEUM or elsewhere on moderate terms. Fxcellent testi- 

ea Y. Z., Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
ie, E.C. 


T° PUBLISHERS and PRINTERS.—WANTED, 
by a first-rate ARTIST and Mpa PHOTO-ENGRAVER, a 
place as MANAGER of DEPARTMENT. Postcards, Catal 














"| YPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintanee with Modern Lan =). 
Research, Revision, Translation. Keferences to Authors.—THz 
BRIDGE TsPs-WRITING Acency, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


YYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations, &c. Legal and General 
‘opying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Usual terms. References. 
Established ten years.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Ham- 
mersmith Road, W. 








\¥PE-W RITING.—Autbors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 
every description. Carbon and other Copies. MS. from Dictation, 
quickly and accurately.—Miss E. M. Ticar, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 


'IXRACING, TYPE - WRITING, SHORTHAND 
(Tuition). — GAL, GENERAL, ARCHITECTU JRAL, and 
ENGINEERING WORE TYPED and LITHOGRAPHED. Usual 
—— .—Misses Davipson and Hype WARREN, 37, Essex Street, Strand, 
ondon, W.C. 








YYPE-WRITING.—All kinds of COPYING and 
MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best style. 
Authors MSS. from 10d. per thousand words. (Established 1893.).— 
Miss Disyry, 7, Balham Grove, Balham, 8.W. 


UTHORS with STORIES, ARTICLES, 

PLAYS, &c to be TYPE-WRITEN secure the best work (at 9d. 

per 1,000 words) from M. Srvarr, 11, Moreton Place, 8t. George’s 
Square, 8. W. 


‘HE AUTHORS’ AG ENOY. —Established 1879. 

The interests of Authors capabl 

Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with ) Publishers. Senos and Testi. 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. Buroues, 34. Paternoster Row. 


THe SOCIETY of AUTHORS 
(INCORPORATED), 
39, OLD QUEEN STREET, STOREYS GATE, 8.W. 
AUTHORS and PUBLISHEKS.—The Forms of Agreement issued by 
the Publishers Association, with full expl i of their ing 
can be obtained at the Offices of the Society, price 1s. post free. 
Authors are warned not to sign any Agreement which may embody 
the Clauses explained without first submitting it to the Suciety. 

















G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
} MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.0. 


ESSRS. DICKINSONS, 114, New Bond Street, 
London, ie LF aylges of « bingy Stuarts in XVI, XVIL., and 
XVIIL Century A e prepared to ADVISE ON, and EGO- 
TIATE for the PRODUCTION of ILLUSTRATED BUOKS of the 
highest class. 











designed and arranged. Could introduce business.—Anrist, 44, Chan- 
cery Lane. 
‘NENTLEMAN (32) wishing to enter the London 
Retail Book ‘Trade, desires ENGAGEMENT as ASSIS’ eae a 


asmall salary, for the purpose of learning routine work.—H 
Wiverton Hotel, 115, Queen's Gate, 8. W. 


'l.O AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—A well- 

known CAMBRIDGE MAN, M.A., is open to ADVISE AUTHORS, 
REVISE COPY or PROOFS, &c. Highest references.—Address M., 
care of Francis & Co., Athenzum Press, Bream's Buildings, E.C 











n 
each case will be for Three Years from JAN UARY 1, 1902, ‘at the follow- 
ing annual salaries, viz.. French, 40/. and German 30l., with Hotel and 
Travelling Expenses in addition 

(d) EXAMINERS for the PRELIMINARY and BURSARY EXA- 
MINATIONS, viz.:—tT WO EXAMINERS (1) in CLASSICS and (2) in 
MATHEMATICS and DYNAMICS. The appointment in each case 
will be for Three Years from FEBRUARY 1, 1904, and the remaunera- 
tion will be on the scale of |s. 6d. per Paper examined for all Higher 
Preliminary Papers, and ls. per Paper examined for all Lower and 
— Preliminary Papers, with Hotel and Travelling Expenses in 
additi 

Candidates should lodge twenty copies of their Application and Testi- 
monials with the undersigned on or nae NOVEMBER as 1903. 

ALAN E. CLAPPERT' 
pone of the Glasgow Galeomley Court. 
91, West Regent Street, Glasgow 


ST: 


Head Mistress : 
Miss FRANCES R. GRAY, Class. Trip. Newnham College, Cambridge. 
The SCHOOL will OPEN in JANUARY, 1904, 

Ten Scholarships will be awarded =a vores results of an Examination 
to be held during the last week of Nov 

‘These Scholarships defray the Tuition o) throughout the period of 
their tenure. 

Fu'l particulars may be obtained from the Heap Mistress at the 
ate orfrom Sir Jounn Watney, Clerk to the Governors, Mercers’ 

a Cc. 





PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 
Trustees of the Foundation : The Mercers’ Company. 





N ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 

SCHOOL AGENCY (estab. 1880), 139, Regent Street, W.— 

Resident, Daily, and Visiting Lnkg Gehan ar Lady ye and 

Teachers, Ré titrice: ices, Chapero: 

(Bnglteh an and Foreign) introdnced 1 for British Isles and Abroad. Sehools 
Ho 











CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
ECRETARIAL BURKEAUD, 524, CONDUIT 


STREET, BOND STREET, W. (late 9, Strand, W.C.).—Confidential 
Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci Tripos). Employed by 
the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and Dutch Translator ; also by 
the Koyal Society, the Koyal Geog ego Society, the Royal Asiatic 
Society, &c., and by the Corporation of Warrington (Lancs. ) 

‘Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English 
French, and German. Kesearch Work (English and Foreign) under- 
taken in England and Abroad. Technical ‘Iranslations into and from 
all Languages. Foreign and Techmical MSS. carefully a eee 
A few Papils trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work 








Catalogues. 
HENRY YOUN & SONS 
ESSRS., G 8 possess 


one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


NATALOGUE, No. 38.—Drawings, Engravings, 

/ Etchings -scaree Illustrated Books—Turner’s Liber Studiorum— 
Lucas's Mezzotints after Constable—Etchings by Whistler, J. F. Millet, 
Seymour Haden—Works by John Ruskin Post free, Sixpence.—Wa. 
Waxp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ANTED, TURNER'S LIBER STUDIORUM, 
a Set or separate Plates, in fine states.—W™. Wann, 2, Church 
Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


EW CATALOGUE of INTERESTING and 
CHOICE BOOKS free to applicants.—J. Mutican, Blenheim 
Piace, Leeds. 














'I\YPE-W RITING—SHORTHAND, — Authors’ 
MSS., Plays, Reports, Sermons, &c., COPIED with accuracy and 
dispatch, 1bd per 1,000 words. Meetings attended and Verbatim or 


Condensed Reports furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or large 
Ss — Miss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
ndon, E.C. 





Fabel f Longe tf PLAYS, ESSAYS 

carefully TYPED. Difficult MSS. receive special attention. 
Work by post quickly returned —For terms apply to E. L. Davipson, 
68, Hyde Vale, blackheath, London. 


UTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 
accurately and neatly,on good paper, at 1s 3d. per 1,000 words 
(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one-third of price, by Miss H. 8., 
eare of Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, &c., 
. carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good paper, 10d. per 
1,000 words; reduction for large quantities. All orders promp +0 | 
executed = returned without delay.—M. M. L., 7, Vernon Ri 
Clapham, 8 











( ATALOGUE, 1903-4. 
J 


PURLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, comprising Books in all Departments 
of Literature, perfectly new in condition and greatly reduced in price, 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
Remainder and — Bookseller, 265, High Holborn, London, 
We also issue a useful CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT 
LITERATURE at DISCUU N f PRICES, and a CATALOGUE of FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 


JIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G and KR. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
Watrer T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 











HEN YOU REQUIRE BOOKS, Scarce, Second- 
hand, or New, in General or Educational Literature, Ler 
Gattoway & Porrer. Booksellers. Cambridge. CATALOGUES post 
free. Libraries supplied. Books Bought, 


Aine] 
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LEIGHTON’S 
CATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and other 
INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 


Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 4s. 
Part II., C, with 220 Lilustrations, price 3s. 
Parts I1I.—Y¥., D—M, with 380 Illustrations in Facsimile, price 2s. each. 


J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 





(CATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 
ces. I. PHILOSOPHY. | II. waar ane 11. HIS- 


ri 
TORY. IV. POETRY, DRAMA, 
GEOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY. vuL FICTION. IX. @ 


LITERATURE. 
DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


JUST READY. 
CATALOGUE of BOOKS dealing with POLI- 


TICAL ECONOMY and kindred Subjects. On Sale by B. H. 
Bracxwe xt, 50 and 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 


MESSE. W. HEFFER & SONS, Booksellers, 
Cambridge, wi'l be pleased to send any of the undermentioned 
CATALOGUES of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, which have been recently 
. post free on application :— 
1, MATHEMATICAL a including the LIBRARY of the late 
Prof. Sir G. G. STOKES Bart. 
2. THEOLOGICAL SOUKS (1,600 items). 
3. CLASSIFIED LIST of NEW BOOKS OFFERED CHEAP. 


ILLIAMS & NOKGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


M. MURPHY’S CATALOGUE (91), JUST 
READY, post free on application. 
eareseeve, 92, which is printing, will contain a large number of 
Books on Microscopy, Geology, Botany, and other Scientific Works. 
79, Renshaw Street, Liverpool. 


Boks WANTED. — Original Bindings, 25s, 
each work offered. 

Keats's Teena, 1817; Keats’s Endymion, 1818; or Keats’s Lamia, 

1820—Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols. 1878—Muther’s History Painting, 

8 vols. — Hawbuck renee, 817 — Scrope, Salmon Fishing, 

bay ML vols. First dition, 1814-Guy Progen 3 vols. First 

2 

















5—Tennyson’s Poems, 1850, 1 1842—Pickwick Papers, 
0 monthly _—_. 1837—Jane Eyre, 3 vols. 1817 — Omar Khayyam, paper 
covers, 1859—Stevenson’s Edinburgh, 1879—Poems by Two Brothers, 
1827—Lorna Doone, 3 vols =" Browning’s Bells and Pomegranates, 
.1841— Browning's Strafford, 1837— Paracelsus, 1835—‘Tom Brown's 
Schooldays, First Edition, 1887_—-Oxfo rd and Cambridge gy 1856 
‘haffers’s Keramic Gallery, 2 vols 1872—Poems by J. R., 1850— 
Symonds’s “Ttalian Literature, 2 vols. 1881—Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols. 1892 
—Geo. Meredith's Poems, 1851 — Des perate yng 83 vols. 1871— 
Jesse's gd IIL, 1862—Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols. —Children of 
—Adlington’s Apuleius the Golden ion Nutt, 1893— 
Lamb's , 2 A 1330—Lyrical Ballads, 1798-—Lang’s Ballads, 1872 
—Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848. 
OLD CHILDREN’S BOOKS WANTED. 25s. each offered :—Adventures 
Wigeete, 1808—Kosamund Gray, 1798—Mrs. Leicester’s Schovl, 1808— 
es from Shakespeare, 2 vols. 1807—Beauty and Beast, 1811— Poetry 
for Children, 2 vols. 1809-Prince Dorus, 1511—King and Queen of 
Hearts, 1805 to 1809—Alice in Wcnderland, 1865-66. 


Baxen’s Great Bookshops, 14, 16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





lish and Scottish 


The Choice and Valuable Collection of Eng 
the late RICHARD 


Coins, War Medals, §c., formed 
MANLEY FOSTER, Eq. 
ESSRKS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
louse 


MEDALS. ig ee formed by the late RICHARD 
FOSTER, Esq., of Maniey Lodge, Waterloo, near Liverpool 


(sold by order of the Exeeutors). 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues mzy be had. 





Engravings. 


Rare and Valuable Books, including a Portion of the Library 
of the late Sir JOSHUA FITCH, LL.D., Manuscripts, &c, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, November 4, and Two Following Days, at 1 olor 
RARE and VALUABLE oo + oat ae Earlom and Turner's 

P other Books of Prints 
Cos ag 2 vols.—W: ynkyn de ‘Worde's Arte te 
Dye Well, aoee ( - ga ee Hy peccotomachin, 1499, and 
Books—Manuscripts on Vellum—an interesting 
Early ee Basen ve 3 vr Account Book of the Estates of Barton, 
Berkshire, and Brockett d’s History of 
— 11 vols — Goldemith’s Vicar of Wakefield, First Edition, 2 vols, 
igi f and other Scarce Books in Old English Literature—First 
Rditions of Keats, Browning, &c.— Standard Works in History ang 
General Literature—Folk-lore Society’ 8 Publications, 48 vole.— British, 
Sientibeeee Society, 1846-1902—a long Series of the Arundel Boviety’s. 
the e Property of a LADY—Prints, Engravings, &c, 








NU ergs SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SRL by AUCTION. at thelr House, No. 18, 


DaY, 
atl o'clock precisely, , ENGRAVINGS, Framed and cm e Port- 
Bal competes go by Old y= a. AL, “of the 
English Schoo! r G. Morland, P. Tomkins, A. Kauffman, F. 
Bartolozzi, A. buck i. R. oO and thiek, some Printed in Colours 
a Meszotias ‘and other Portraits, including a Fine Impression of Mrs. 
. Blake, after H. Villiers, Printed in Colours—an Interesting 
Collection of Prints relating to Somerset House—Drawings by Old 
and Modern Artists—and a few Oil Paintings, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Valuable Books on Naturai History. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at | their a No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C , on TUESDA ‘Y, N and F y, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, —— WORKS on NATURAL HISIORY, 
comprising Ornithology, Udlogy, Faunas and Floras, Zoology, &c.—th 
Auk, a Quarterly Journal of Ornithology, Boston, Mass., 1864-1903 —the 
British Seep Catalogue of Birds, 27 vols. 1874-95—the Ibis, a Set, 
1 a large Collection of Ornithological pers—Elliott’s Horn- 
bills. ‘The Property of R 4. NEVI LLE*Eea., ,ineluding the Writings 
of Ainsworth, Lewis Cai , Thackeray, and other Contemporary 
Authors—Sowerb "8 — Gaon 36 vols. and nae Fungi, 3vols.— 
French Illustrated Works— Works d by &c. The 
Property of JOHN BARRATT, Erq, of Birkdale, including Ruskin's 
Modern Painters, 5 Vols , Stones of Yenice, 3 vols., and Seven Lamps of 
st E Books of Prints— Hayley’ 's Life of Romney 
A Gnwe inechesea Worke—Dallaway’ ‘3s Sussex, 3 vols.—Manning and 
—_ ‘s Surrey—Ormerod’s Cheshire, and other Topographical Books. 
The Property of the late General Sir GEORGE BROWN, G.C.B., com- 
prising Hooks illustrated by Bewick—Ackermann’s Microcosm of 
London—Rowlandson’s Loy: ge Voyages and Travels, &c. 
The LIBRARY of the late W. E. BAILY, Esq., containing Cramer, 
Papillons Fxotiques— Hewitson’s Exotic Buttertlies—Hooker’s British 
Jungermanniwz—and other valuable Works on Natural History, prin- 
ofthe y Entomology. Other Properties, including Lord Lilford’s Birds 
of the British Isiands—Macgillivray’s British Birds, 5 vols.—Harvie- 
Brown and Buckley, Fauna of Scotiand, 7 vols. —Works woe by 
Bewick, on Imperial and Royal Pa rs—Dresser’s Birds of Europe— 
Gould’s Birds of Great ony 5 vols. and Birds of Asia, 7 vols , both 
in morocco, by Zaehnsdorf, & 
May be viewed two dome prior. Catalogues may be had. 























BLracKwoond for NOVEMBER, 
Price 2s. 6d. 


RUSSIA and JAPAN. 

“SALLY”: a Study. By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. 

MR. GLADSTONE. 

The WAK in the WEST. By Martini. With Map. 

The PORTRAIT of an AMERICAN. 

A PERILOUS RIDE. By Pilgrim. 

THACKERAY and HIS CRITICS. 

MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD :—An Unconventional Biography— 
Mr. Meynell’s ‘ Disraeli’ — The Worthlessness of Gossip—A Con- 
sistent Statesman—The Re of the Corn Laws—M. de Blowitz— 
The Correspondent and the Princess—Government by Journalism— 
An Awful Warning. 

The FLUTE: a Pastoral. By Prof. Grierson. 

The EMPIRE in MARITIME WAR. By Active List. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S TARIFF. 

William Blackwood & Sons, London and Edinburgh. 


YHE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
NOVEMBER, 1903. 
Contents. 
PINCHBECK PROTECTIONISM. By Autonomos. 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN : the Protagonist and the Future. By Calchas. 
‘Tae Beswoues PREJUDICE against TARIFF REFORM. By L.L, 
ice. 


The POLITICAL POETRY of Mr. WILLIAM WATSON. By G.K. 
Chesterton. 





The ALFIERI CENTENARY. By Count Rusconi. 

TRIBE and FAMILY. By Andrew Lang. 

The ALASKAN BOUNDARY. By Elizabeth Robins. 
Sa — in the NEW PARLIAMENT. By Dr. T. J. 





A Portion of the Library of J. T. BEER, Esq. 





ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will _ by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, November 12, and ‘Two 
Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, a Portion of the LIBRARY of 
J. T. BEER, Esq., of Green Heys, Kock Ferry, Cheshire, comprising 
Early Latin and English Bibles— Books Lllustrated by Bewick, Blake, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, &c.—Contemporary Poetical Literature— 
Illustrated Hore and other Manuscripts—Early Printed Books— 
‘Topographical Literature—Books of Prints—a Large Collection of 
Books with Painted Edges—First Editions of the Works of Dickens, 
Lever, Thackeray, and others—Liturgical Books—Malton’s Views of 
Dublin, Coloured Copy—Works on Biography, History, and General 





OMPLETE REPRINT of PUNCH from 1841, 

28 vols. in all half-morocco; also OAK BOOKCASE. Price, com- 

te, 111. 1Us.; without Case, 10!.—Miss Ecruicx, 54, Stapleton Hall 
oad, Stroud Green, N. 


COMFORTABLE HOME, near Hampstead 

Heath, in Cultured Family, for TWO GIRL-STUDENTS. Refer- 
ences given.— Apply 8., Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Bream’s 
Buildings, E.C. 








Sales by Auction. 


Lantern, Photographic, Scientific, and Electrical Apparatus 
and Accessories. 


FRIDAY, November 6, at half-past 12 o'clock. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will OF FER, at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., Lecturer’s Object 
Lantern, with many exceptionally fine peor of Slides, Photographic, 
Plain, and Coloured, also Hand-Painted — 
and Films in gue variety — Photographic a Hand and studio, 
Lenses, and ali Accessories—Microscopes by best Makers and Micro- 
scopic slides — Scientific Instruments and Apparatus — Lathe—Slide 
Rests and other Lathe Accessories—and a large quantity of Miscel- 
laneous Property. 
Coted on appli 
Bale. 





On view day prior 2 to 5and morning of 








Books.—The RUSSELL COLLECTION. 


ORRISON, DICK & M‘CULLOCH (instructed 
by Messrs. ae Clure, Naismith, Brodie & Co., Solicitors, 77, 
St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, Agents for the T Trustees) will SELL by 
AUCTION, in the CROWN HALLS, 98, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, 
GLASGOW, on THUKSDAY November 19, and Seven Following Days, 
the valuable LIBRARY formed by the late J. #. RUSSELL, ksq. T 
Catalogue co — 3486 Lots, = dneludes ye rare First raitions 
of the Poets a 
oo rs ‘Natural History and Sushi -aumoneke of Burns, teote, 
Mr. ‘Kuseell, well known > Glasgow as a Collector, was m 
—— as to the of the ples p by him ss 
es, price One Shitting each, may be had after Revemher 2on 
applies pa vo the AUCTIONEERS, 98, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow 
he Kooks will be on — on ‘Tuesday and Wednesday, ovember 17 
and 18, from 104 M. to5p 











er yet ‘ER.—Important Sale of the valuable Collection 
Oil Paintings and Water-Colour Drawings formed by the 
ate THOMAS KEAD WILKINSON, Esq. 


APES, DUNN & PILCHER have been 
fav oured with instructions from the Executors of the late T. R. 
WILKINSON. Exq., to ~— R AUCTION, on T ay engl and 
WEDNESDAY, November 10 ll, at 12 o'clock each day, at the 
Jallery, CLARENCE STREET, “MANG HESTER, the COL. Lee t10N of 


dad 





May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A Selection from the Library of Capt. FLETCHER, removed 
Srom Twickenham ; the Library of F. H. MACKLIN, Esq., 
the eminent Actor ; and other Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their _——— 47, Leicester 3 =a ig 

on WEDNESDAY, November 4, Two ae Days, at 
Pee bs past 1 oveiock seas VALUABL E BOUKS, comprising che 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, 2 vols., 
First ° edition, hat wrappers, uncut—Surtees’s Jorrocks’s Jaunts 
and Jollities, Coloured Pilates by Alken, original cloth, 1843—Hawbuck 
homoge First Edition, Plates by Phiz, orginal cloth, 1847 —Handley 
Cross, Sponge’s Sporting Tour, Plain or kinglets, Facey Itomford’s 
Hounds, all First Editions, = uncut—Analysis o of the Hunting 
Field, Coloured Plates, 1846 — ‘s Deer Stalking and Salmon 
Fishing, First Editions, ‘cloth, neu Milton 's Paradise Regain’d, First 

Edition, 1671—Egan’s Life in ba eae ll 

5 vols, Plates by Eisen, e Paper, 1731 ~Bhelies" ‘8 — Mab, 1821 
—Baizac, Works, 11 vols., one of 50 Copies on Japan FP: aper— Farmer’ 8 
Merry Songs and Ballads,” 5 vols. — Evelyn’ 's Acetaria, Presentation Copy 
from the Author, with an Hoe, by 
G. Chapman - Ben Jonson, Jon. Marston, 1605 Chippendale’s Cabinet 
rn a ia on India—First Editions of Modern Authors—Autograph 
ters, 














Catalogues of above Sales may be had. 





Engravings,. 

ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at rd Phocgeurvsnes Bye Leicester Square, W.C., 

on FRIDAY, November 6, minutes past 1 o'clock pore Bene) 
very fine COLLECTION sy ENGHAVINGS by ‘pa RTOLUZZL. in 
remarkable condition, removed from an old Scrap Book, many printed 
in Colours; also a Collection of Engravings by Old Masters, formed 
many ears ago, and a Collection of Artists’ Proofs and Engravings 
after Sir Edwin Landseer, the Property of the late W. FAULCONER, of 

Fairlawn, Clapham Park. 
On view two days prior, and Catalogues had. 





Paintings. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C , 
on WEDNESDAY, November 11, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, 
the COLLECTION of PAINTINGS, chiefly of the English School, t 
rae KELL, 204 G. A. WIL Esq., the late W. FAULCONER, eas 


Valuable Law Books, including the Library of the late C. T. 
MITCHELL, Eq., of Lancoln’s Inn (by order of the 
Hxecutors) ; also that of ALFRED SMITH, Esq, (retiring 
Jrom practice) ; Bookcases, Furniture, §c. 


MESSRS. HUDGSUON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

on TUESDAY, November 3, at 1 o'clock, valuable LAW nooks 
including the ‘above Libraries and other Properties, comprising a 
Complete Set of the Law Reports, from 1865 to 1903, 294 vols. calf 
and and another Set, 320 vols. ‘oh Reports in the 








ICTURES in OIL = WATER COLOURS, the latte: 
the Work of the Earlier Pome int 
fascinating —, of Art; also a ares Selection of the im thie 
Witham Ces ey were acquired by the late Owner from the 
ives 0 at esteemed Artist; together with 
of Ragravings Frames and in the Folio vs a 


May be viewed the Saturday and Monday preceding. 











Catalogues 


forwarded on app!ication to th AUCTIONEERS, Menchester, 


House of Lords, Rolls Court, and Vice-Chancellor’s Courts— Aspinall’s 
Maritime Cases. 4 vols., and other Admiralty Reports—Black-Letter 
Year-Books by Maynard, 7 vols —Campbeil’s Ruling Cases, 26 vols.— 
useful Modern Text-Books; also a Selection of Duplicates and File 


An OLD-WORLD GOVERNESS. By D. W. Rannie. 

The AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN DEADLOCK. By Maurice Gerothwohl. 

bag as a READER and CRITIC of BUOKS. By Lewis 
elville. 


The QUESTION of KOREA. By Alfred Stead. 

BEHIND the SCENES of SCOTTISH POLITICS. 

The WOMAN at the CROSSWAYS. By Fiona Macleod. 

LALLA RADHA and the CHUREL. By Laurence Hope. 

THEOPHANO: the Crusade of the Tenth Century. Chaps. 3, 4, and 5 
By Frederic Harrison. 

CORRESPONDENCE :— 
E. A. PUE and A. RUSSEL WALLACE. By Ernest Marriott. 

London : Chapman & Hall, Limited. 





2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
For NOVEMBER, NOW READY, contains— 
1. MR, MORLEY’S LIFE of GLADSTONE. By Augustine Birrell, K C. 
2. The PARTY SITUATION. By J. A. Spender. 
3. IMPRESSIONS of SOUTH AFRICA, 1901 and 1903. By Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett. 


4. M. GEORGES CLEMENCEAU. By George Brandes. 
5. GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, and the MOORISH EMPIRE. By 
Bensusan. 


6. DE PROFUNDIS. By Maurice Sheldon Amos. 

7. CHRISTIANITY in the MODERN WORLD. I. By D. S. Cairns. 

8. STUDIES in LITERARY PSYCHOLOGY. I. The Syntex of 
De Quincey. By Vernon ‘ 

9. The COMMERCIAL AUDIT of MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTS, By 
Robert Donald. 


10. FOREIGN AFFAIRS: MACEDONIA and the POWERS. By Dr. 
E. J. Dillon. 


11. SOME RECENT BOOKS. By “‘A Reader.” 
London : Horace Marshall & Son. 


CONTENTS OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
a For NOVEMBER. 

REORGANISATION of the WAR OFFICE: Lord Esher’s Note. By 
Sir George T. Lambert, C.B. 

The SUCCESS of the SUBMARINE. By Archibald 8. Hurd. 

NAVAL TACTICS in the PAST. By W. J. Fletcher. 

MACEDONIA and ENGLAND’S POLICY. By Kar! Blind. 

SUN-SPOTS. By the Rev. Father Cortie, 8.J. 

CHARLES DICKENS. By Walter Frewen Lord. 

‘The DELETERIOUS EFFECT of AMERICANISATION upon 
WOMAN.’ By H. B. Marriott Watson. 

The LADIES of the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By Mrs. Ady (Julia 
Cartwright). 





CRITERIA. By C. B. Wheeler. 

The STORY of AKISTZUS (from the Georgics of Virgil). 
Right Hon. Lord Burghclere. 

WOMEN in the MEDICAL PROFESSION. By Mary L. Breakell. 

AT MEERUT DURING the MUTINY. By Kate Moore. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S SCHEME. By Benjamin Taylor. 

gine om TARIFFS and WELSH INDUSTRIES. By F. W. 

POOR LANCASHIRE. By J. W. Cross. 

LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 

London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


NNOUNCEMENT.—The SECOND NUMBER 
of the BOOK MONTHLY, which has been so cordially welec med, 
will be READY on MONDAY, November 2.—Order through your Book- 


By the 








Copies from H. — Stationery Office — Uak and Mahogany Bookcase: 
and other Office Oil Pai &e. os 








To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


seller or Newsagent, or from the Publishers, Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
Stationers’ Hall Court, London. Price 6d. net. 
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HE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL. Price 2s, 
Contents.—-NOVEMBER. 

JOURNEYS in MONGOLIA. By C. W. Campbell, C.M.G. With 

_ 4% Iilustrations, Sketch Map, and Map. 

BATHYMETRICAL SURVEY of the FRESH-WATER LOCHS of 
SOU rLAND. ndér the Direction of Sir John Murray, K.C.B. 
F.R.8. D.8é, ., and Laurence Pullar, F.R.8S.E. With 2 Ilustra- 
tions, Index Map, and 6 Plates. 

DR. and MRS. WORKMAN in the HIMALAYAS. 

GEOGRAPHY at the BRITISH ASSOCIATION MEETING at 
SOUTHPORT. 

GEOGRAPHICAL EDUCATION at the BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

REVIEWS :— 

AFRICA: —— and the Upper Nile—West Africa—Early African 
Cartography. 

GENERAL :—Early Travel—A Geographical Year-Book—The British 
Empire—Tropical Diseases—The Geography of Disease—Geo- 
graphical Bibliography. 

The MONTHLY RECORD. 

OBITUARY :—John Allen Brown. By D. W. Kettle. 

CORRESPONDENCE :—Relief Maps and Globes. By J 
Redway.—The Pangong Lake. By Dr. 


ues W. 
Geo. Henderson—Chea: 
Ordnance Survey Maps for Teaching Purposes. By Dr. A 

" Herbertson, Hon. Sec. Geographical Association. 
GEOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE of the MONTH. 
NEW MAPS. 
London : Edward Stanford, 12, 13, 14, Long Acre, W.C. 





Demy 8yvo, buckram, 10s. 6d. net. 


pactersrree of the ARISTOTELIAN 
SOCIETY. 


NEW SERIES. Vol. III. 
Contents. 


MR. BRADLEY’S THEORY of JUDGMENT. By G. F. Stout. 


*‘APPEARANCE and REALITY.” A Reply to Mr. Carr. By A. J. 
Finberg. 


TIME, NECESSITY, LAW, FREEDOM, FINAL CAUSE, DESIGN in 
NATURE. By Shadworth H. Hodgson. 


EXPERIENCE and EMPIRICISM. By G. E. Moore. 
The LOGIC of PRAGMATISM. By Henry Sturt. 


A RESTATEMENT of some FEATURES in KANTIAN TRAN- 
SCENDENTALISM. By G. Dawes Hicks. 


The RELATION of LOGIC to PSYCHOLOGY. with Special Reference 
to the Views of Dr. Bosanquet. By W. R. Boyce Gibson. 

The SIGNIFICANCE of the SUB-CONSCIOUS. By R. Latte. 

MINUTES and PROCEEDINGS of MEBTINGS, &c. 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





(CHURCH of ST. MICHAEL, BRAINTREE; 
the Engineering Standards Committee ; the Roman Wall, Old 
Bailey (with Illustrations); Bricklaying by Machinery ; Condition of 
‘fintern Abbey; Concrete Steel—Student’s Column ; Design for West 
End of a College Chapel; Altar, St. Anne’s K.C. Cathedral, Leeds; 
House at Balcombe, Sussex; &¢.—See the BUILVEK of 31 October 
(4d., by post 4jd). Through any Newsagent, or direct from the 
Publisher of the Builder, Catherine Street, London, W.C. 


FOR ENGLAND. 


BY 
WILLIAM WATSON. 


2s. 6d. net, 





Speaker, — ‘‘Their form is perspicuous and 
aoundantly musical, with a variety of cadence 
that is never meretricious...... Loyal to the ideal 
England of his hopes, he is loyal also to his 
own talent.” 

Spectator. — “Here we have concentration, 
dignity, weight without stiffaess or rigidity of 
metre, an unerring felicity of phrase, a frugal 
but effective use of alliteration, and a sense of 
pageantry which never degenerates into turgid 
rhetoric.” 

Times,—“ There is no questioning Mr. Watson’s 
love of his country. It is as ardent and as pure as 
Mr. Kipling’s ; but while Mr. Kipling is an inspired 
man of the world, Mr. Watson is a no less inspired 
visionary......His foundations are laid, not on the 
work of any other poet in particular, but on Eng- 
lish poetry as a whole; it is the very voice and 
spirit of England that here rails at England,” 

Daily News.—‘' These beautiful memorials of 
the sad years will be read by the nation with a 
deep sense of gratitude to the great poet who in 
the hour of its delirium remained fearlessly true to 
its better self.” 

Daily Mail.—‘ ¥or England’ splendidly main- 
tains the fame of one of the stateliest writers in 
the language.” 

Westminster Gazette.—'‘We honour his courage 
both in publishing originally and in republishing 
tow. It is well that among contemporary English 
writers of poetry there should be one who holds so 
staunchly to the moral view of public affairs and 
expresses it with such fire and vehemence...... His 
present volume contains literary work of a high 


order obviously inspired by deep and sincere 
feeling.” 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York, 





MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE WORK OF JOHN S. SARGENT, R.A. 


With an Introductory Note by ALICE MEYNELL. 
With 58 Reproductions in Photogravure and 4 Lithographs, 6/. 6s. net. 


P Also 50 Copies with a Portfolio of the Photogravure Plates on Koyal Japan Paper, and 50 Copies 
with Triplicate Plates, one on Royal Japan Paper and one on India Paper, each in separate Portfolio. 
Of these Special Editions very few Copies remain. Price on application. 


MORNING POST.—‘‘A noble record of the great portrait-painter. The book is a magnificent 
production, which reflects the highest credit on all concerned with it, from the printer to the writer of 
the admirable introductory notes, His most famous portraits are all here, and the groups which have 
caused perhaps more discussion than any of his works.” 


A REVISED AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
IN ONE VOLUME. 


REMBRANDT: 


HIS LIFE, HIS WORKS, AND HIS TIME. 
By EMILE MICHEL. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 


With 326 Illustrations in Photogravure Colour, and Half-Tone, 17. 1s. net. [ Tuesday. 


*,* This work was originally published in two large volumes. In that form it ran through two 
editions, and was recognized as the best and final life of the great Dutch master, It is here brought 
within the reach of modest purses—complete as the expensive edition. 


CASTILIAN DAYS&. 


By the Hon. JOHN HAY, 


Chief Secretary of State in the United States Government. 
With 111 Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNE&LL. 10s. net. 


THE ART OF ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


A HANDBOOK FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS AND TRAVELLERS. 
By HEINRICH WOLFFLIN. 


With an Introductory Note by Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, Director of the National Gallery, Dublin. 


THE NATURE OF MAN. 


STUDIES IN OPTIMISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 
) + . . 
By ELIE METCHNIKOFF, Professor in the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 


The English Translation Edited by Dr. P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, Secretary to the Zoological 
Society of London. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 12s. 6d. net. 


From the Preface: —‘‘ If it be true that man cannot live without faith, this volume, when the age of 
faith seemed gone by, has provided a new faith, that in the a!l-powerfulness of Science.” 


THIRTY YEARS of MUSICAL LIFE in LONDON, 1870-1900. 


By HERMANN KLEIN. With about 100 Portraits of Musical Celebrities. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM I. AND BISMARCK. 


With other Letters from and to Prince Bismarck, With Portraits and Facsimile Letters 
2 vols, 17. net, 


TIMES.—“ The psychological and personal interest of this correspondence is very great. It shows 
Bismarck in a new light.” 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE RELENTLESS CITY. |THE STORY OF SUSAN. 
By E. F. BENSON. By Mrs BEMRY preter t 
THE JEWEL OF SEVEN Ne a 


Illustrated by Paul Hardy. 
STARS. THE EVIL EYE. 
By BRAM STOKER, 


By DANIEL WOODROFFE, 
Author of ‘ Mystery of the Sea.’ y 


Author of ‘Tangled Trinities,’ &c, 
E MASTERFOLK. 
= HALDANE MACFALL. T H E 0 NE Ww 0 M A N. 


THE CALL OF THE WILD By THOMAS DIXON, Jun. 
By JACK LONDON. GORDON KEITH. 


Illustrated in Colour, [Third Impression. By T. NELSON PAGE. 


MR. HEINEMANN’S ILLUSTRATED AUTUMN LIST POST FREE. 
London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





[ Thursday. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 





THE STORY OF MODERN ENGLISH ART. 


(The Edition for Sale strictly limited to FIVE HUNDRED 
Numbered Copies.) 


IN THE PRESS, in Two Handsome Volumes, large 4to, illustrated 
with 97 Photogravure Plates, and about 90 in Half-tone, bound 
in buckram gilt, after a Design by Sir James Linton, RI, price 

TEN GUINEAS net. 


JAMES ORROCK, 


PAINTER, CONNOISSEUR, COLLECTOR. 


By BYRON WEBBER. 


In their abundant harvest of exquisite DRAWINGS, PICTURES, AND 
OBJECTS OF ART, these volumes may be considered unique. ‘THE LIFE 
OF JAMES ORROCK’ is at once a distinctly separate and a richly beautiful 
work. The history, with its multiform biographical features and its abundant 
anecdote, has peculiar attractions for the general reader; the artist, pro- 
fessional as well as amateur, will find in its pages, supplied directly by Mr. 
OrROCK, important TECHNICAL INFORMATION soundly and graphically 
conveyed ; the CONNOISSEUR AND EXPERT, in communion with an artist 
who is both, will, it is submitted, find his discourse entertaining and instruc- 
tive; while the possessor of a book which must appear indispensable to a 
high-class library will be provided with such a GALLERY OF ENGLISH 
MASTERPIECES as never before came together in book form. 


Mr. ORROCK’S artistic career has brought him into personal contact 
with many men of distinction in the painter’s profession ; and his retentive 
memory, richly stored with anecdotes of his friends and comrades in art, has 
been drawn upon by the author with a Boswell-like zeal and sympathy, 


In Mr, ORROCK’S library of SKETCH-BOOKS—representing as they do 
the work of some fifty years, during repeated journeyings through Scotland, 
the Border Counties, the most picturesque parts of the Midlands, Wales, the 
South Downs, and the Home Counties—we are able to follow his career from 
year to year with unflagging interest. This valuable collection has been placed 
under copious contribution. 

As a COLLECTOR, Mr. Orrock is represented in these volumes by care- 
fully reproduced examples of the MASTERPIECES he has brought together. 
Amongst them will be found examples of REYNOLDS, TURNER, GAINS- 
BOROUGH, LAWRENCE, RAEBURN, ROMNEY, MORLAND, MULLER, 
ETTY, CROME, HOPPNER, BONINGTON, PHILLIP, LANDSEER, MILLAIS, 
HENRY DAWSON, and other illustrious Artists) MASTERS IN WATER- 
COLOUR, such as TURNER, DAVID CvX, DE WINT, GEORGE BARRET, 
WILLIAM HUNT, and their contemporaries, are also well represented. As 
with examples of their work, so in the elucidation by Mr. ORROCK’s pen are 
those beacon lights of the purest art depicted. His Essays on the FOUR 
PILLARS OF THE ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR ART, and on the ‘‘ PREN- 
TICE PILLAR,” are reproduced in the volumes, as well as essays on 
CONSTABLE and MULLER. 

The BLUE CHINA CHAPTER is not only replete with remarkable facts 
and anecdotes relating to the study and collection of this most exquisite ware 
—matters chiefly personal to the collector of the ORROCK specimens of 
NANKIN BLUE at the South Kensington Museum—but it gives a sketch 
of the history of the origin and growth of ‘‘the craze” for BLUE CHINA 
in England, derived from sources not hitherto drawn upon for publication. 
Mr. ORROCK’S curiously intimate association with the origin and develop- 
ment of the taste that led to the present appreciation of ENGLISH FURNI- 
TURE is also adequately set forth. 


*.* Orders are now being registered, and the books will 
be delivered according to date of instructions. 


The MISTRESS of BONAVENTURE, the New 
Novel by HAROLD BINDLOSS, Author of 


‘A Sower of Wheat, 1s now realy. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


An ANGEL'S PORTION, the Popular New Novel 
by ALGERNON GISSING, Author of ‘A 











Secret of the North Sea, is now ready, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


VERONA’S FATHER, the New Novel by D. 
CHRISTIE M URRAY, Author of ‘Josephs 
Coat,’ is now ready. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 


The BAYSWATER MIRACLE, the New Novel by 
FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of The 


King’s Counsel,’ is now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 


“Ss madder, merrier wag I bave not met for many a long year... 
admirable.”— Court Circular. 
BARRY PAIN’S NEW ey BOOK. 


ELIZA’S HUSBAND. By Barry Pain, Author of ‘ Eliza,’ 








«-The fooling is 














Picture Cover, ls. ; cloth, ls. 6d. 
“A gem of quiet humour of its author’s own kind, highly to be prized by any amateur 


of that quality.” — Vi "— Vanity Fair, 


The BEST of the FUN: Picturesque Sketches of the 
Hunting Field. By Capt. E. PENNELL-KLMHIRST. With 56 Illustrations, 
arg and Black and White, by J. Sturgess and G. D. Giles. Royal 8vo, cloth, 

t top, 16s. 
- co-hontern and all good sportsmen will be taken with Capt. Pennell-Elmbirsi’s 
discursive and chatty volume.”— Westminster Gazette. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
LEONORA. By Arnold Bennett, Author of ‘The Grand 


Babylon Hotel.’ 

“*In ‘Leonora’ Mr. Arnold Bennett again shows his ability to deal with a psychological 
situation otherw:se than on the old stereotyped lines of fiction. His picture of middle-class 
life in the pottery towns of Staffordshire is (as in ‘ Anna of the Five Towns’) very realistic, 
coceee nora’ is a clever book, and a distinct step forward.”"—Morning Leader. 


STEPPING BLINDFOLD. By T. W. Speight, Author of 


*The Mysteries of Heron Dyke.’ 
** An excellent story.”— Scotsman, 


A LADY of MISRULE. By Henry Cresswell, Author of 


‘A Precious Scamp 
“It interests the eae, for the central figure is an admirable and accurate study ofa 


class of women whose power is better understood in France than in this country.” 
Court Circular. 


LADY JUDAS. By Frank Barrett, Author of ‘ Fettered 
for Life.’ SECOND EDITION. 

“Is really admirable in its way, for it is crammed to overflowing with the features most 

characteristic of this class of work. It is frankly sensational from first to last, melodramatic, 


and sentimental.” — Atheneum, 


A SPLENDID IMPOSTOR. By Fred Whishaw, Author 


of *‘ Mazep 
“Mr. Whichaw’ 's _ stories are always worth reading, for they Suhey insight into 


the customs and superstitious characteristics of the Muscovite people, and his latest 
romance, which deals with the conspiracies attendant on the troublous throne of the Czar, 
is a capital creation. It is a dramatic, forcibly written novel, and the side issue of Zemsky’s 
adventures, both in love and strife, adds to its undoubted interest. ”— Birmingham Post. 


A BUTTERLY: her Friends and her Fortunes. By Iza 


DUFFUs HARDY, Author of ‘Man, Woman, and Fate,’ & 

“* The situations are cleverly arranged, the scenes and inobliente are tersely related, and 
the simple plot throughout is more than usually interesting. In description the authoress, 
as in her previous books, displays marked facility, and whether representing the surround- 
ings of a typical English home, the woodlands of Western America, a wreck at sea, or the 
life of the actors of the story, she is equally successfui.””"— Scotsman, 


The MYSTERY of LINCOLN’S INN. By Robert 


MACHRAY, Author of ‘ The Vision Splendid,’ &c. 
“‘A very capable and entertaining story, consistently 1 maintained at om execilont level 
ity.” Herald. 


of interest. ’— Daily Express. **Contrived with ad 9 


UNTO the THIRD GENERATION. By M. P. Shiel, 


Author of *‘ The Purple Cloud.” 

**T always look out w'th as much eagerness as is consistent with the critic’s dignity 
(and mine is particularly overpowering) for the next book from the pen of Mr. M P. Shiel. 
He is a writer with a singular literary position. He gets the most enthusiastic reviews 
of his novels that the heart of author could desire. He does undoubtedly possess a talent 
that is very near to genius in the matter of imaginative creation of plot, character, 


situation, and scenery.”— Vanity Fair. 


SARAH TYTLERS NEW NOVEL, SIR DAVID’S 
VISITORS, will be ready on NOVEMBER 4. Crown 


Svo, cloth, 6s. 




















London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 





REWRITIEN EDITION OF DR. A. RUSSEL WALLACE’S 


The WONDERFUL CENTURY in the AGE of 
NEW IDEAS in SCIENCE and INVENTION. By ALFRED RUSSEL 


WALLACE, Author of ‘Island Life,’ &c. Entirely Revised, and now 
First illustrated with 107 Pictures, 540 pp., 7s. 6d. net. 


DICTIONARY of HISTORICAL ALLUSIONS. 


By T. B, HARBOTTLE, Author of ‘A Dictionary of Classical Quota- 
tions.’ Small cdemy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [This day. 
Arranged in alphabetical order. 
‘*A NEW ‘UNCLE REMUS.’” 


CUNNIE RABBIT, MR. SPIDER, and OTHER 
BEEF : West African Folk-Tales, taken down from the Temne Tribe, 
By FLORENCE M. CRONISE, and Edited by Prof. H. W. WARD, 
With numerous Illustrations by Gerald Sichel. 5s. 


‘* The spider holds in the folk-lore of West Africa the place assigned to Brer Rabbit in 
the tales of the Southern Negro.”—wNotes and Queries, 


FROM ADAM’S PEAK to ELEPHANTA 


(CEYLON and INDIA). By EDWARD CARPENTER, Author of 
‘ England’s Ideal, &c. A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, with 
the Original and some Additional Illustrations. 4s, 6d. 


TENNYSON’S ‘IN MEMORIAM’: Text, with 


Running Commentary and Copious Annotations by E. MANSFORD. 
32mo, cloth, 2s, net; lambskin, gilt, 2s. 6d. net, 


‘*An admirable little book. We have never seen this masterpiece of Victorian literature 
set out more clearly and with such concieeness,”—Datly Mail, 


TALKS WITH A BOY. 


The FIRST YEAR of RESPONSIBILITY. By 
MAYNARD BUTLER. With Introduction by the MASTER of 
TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 18mo, ls. ; cloth, 2s. 


‘* All parents, conscious of the trials of youth, would do well to place it in the hands of 
lads.” —Glasgow Herald. ‘* It will do a lot of good, if boys can be got to read it.”— Aducation. 
“T cordially wish it Godspeed.”—THE MasTER OF TRINITY. 


LITTLE NOTES on SHAKESPEARE’S 
ENGLAND. By AMELIA ANDREWES. Cloth, 1s. 


‘*Clearly and pleasantly written, it conveys a very great deal of information which will 
enable young readers to understand and appreciate the poet much more adequately.’’ 
Glasgow Herald. 


The ANGEVIN EMPIRE. (Henry II, Richard L,, 


and John.) By Sir JAMES H. RAMSAY, Bart., M.A. Maps and 
Illustrations, 12s, 


‘*Sir James Ramsay’s learned and careful narrative will earn him the gratitude of all 
students of the Angevin period.”— Times, 


CANCER: Nature's Own and Only Remedy. By 


CARLO CARILLO, M.D, 5s. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S NEW POLICY. By 


H. W. WILSON, Author of ‘Ironclads in Action,’ &c. A New Volume 
of the “‘ Burning Questions Series,” 8d. 





{ 


The PHILOSOPHY of AUGUSTE COMTE. By 


Prof. LEVY-BRUHL, Translated, with Introduction, by FREDERIC 
HARRISON, M.A. Notes and Index, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


‘*Its publication in 1900 was an event in the history of the Positivist movement. A 
translation was urgently demanded of this masterly book. His entire work is rather an 
exposition, not a refutation, or a criticism, or an advocacy of Comte’s philosophical system. 
But it may be said at once that no one abrvuad or at home—certainly neither Mill, nor 
Lewes, nor Spencer, nor Caird—has so truly grasped and assimilated Comte’s ideas as 
M. Lévy-Bruhl.”—From Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON'S Introduction. 


CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof. G. 


VILLA. Revised by the Author and Translated by HAKOLD MANA- 
CORDA. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Zib. of Philosophy. 


** At once a history and a criticism of the various speculations and methods of research. 
essees Witness to a most diligent and painstaking research. ‘The book is a mine of infor- 
mation.”—Daily News, 


A NEW SCHOPENHAUER BOOK. 


The BASIS of MORALITY. 4s. 6d. 


** Will be widely welcomed amongst students and general ‘readers.”—Scotsman, 


PERPETUAL PEACE. By Immanuel Kant. 
Translated and Edited by M. CAMPBELL SMITH, M.A. With Preface 
by Prof. LATTA. 2s 6d. Preface, 7 pp. ; Introduction, 104 pp.; Text, 
37 pp. ; Appendices, 61 pp. 


** Does much to enable the ordinary reader to understand Kant’s position.” 
Literary World. 


GOD and the AGNOSTICS: or, the End of the 
Age of Faith, By an ENGLISHMAN. 6s. 
“A book of some originality. His work is largely critical.”—Zimes. 


The FIRST CHRISTIAN GENERATION. By 


JAMES THOMAS, Author of ‘Our Records of the Nativity.’ 6s. 
** The concluding section of the book, dealing with the evolution of dogmas and church 
organization, is extremely interesting, and the subject is handled in a spirit that commands 
respect.”—Votts Guardian, 


FIAT LUX: Outspoken Essays in Theology and 


Criticism. By INQUISITOR. 6s. 
‘Thoughtful and reverent essays by a Liberal Christian on fundamental religions 
doctrines.”— Times, ‘‘The author has sought to unite liberal and independent thinking 
with thinking that is conservative and reverent.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 


The CRITICS of HERBARTIANISM, and 
other Matter contributive to the Study of the Herbartian Question. 
By F. H. HAYWARD, D.Lit. M.A. B.Sc.(Lond ) B.A.(Cantab ), Assisted 
by M, E, THOMAS (Battersea Polytechnic). 4s, 6d, 


PRO PATRIA: a New Latin Story. By Prof. 


SONNENSCHEIN, D.Lit.(Uxon) M.A. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
Being a continuation of the same author’s ‘Ora Maritana,’ which has had such a 
remarkable success from its first publication about a year ago. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS of 


the CHIEF PUBLIC SCHOOLS and H.M.s. BRITANNIA. With 
Solutions and Notes by E, J. LLOYD, M.A., Head Master of Harrow 
House School, Bognor. 5s, net. 





NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES (with Early Reviews). 


A NOVEL OF GREAT RELIGIOUS INTEREST. 


The SINS of a SAINT: a Historical Romance 


of the Time of Dunstan. By J. R. AITKEN. With a Frontispiece, 6s. 

‘* The story opens in the year of our Lord 955; it has atmosphere, cincerity of aim and 
of language, and a certain impressive eloquence which makes for distinction. The struggle 
between Kadwine and Dunstan and the cruel fate of Elgiva are related with vigour and 
sympathy.”—Leeds Mercury. 


PADMINI: an Indian Romance. By T. Rama- 


KRISHNA, Author of ‘Life in an Indian Village.’ With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. JAMES BRYCE. 3s. 6d. 
‘The story is of Southern India in the seventeenth century, and portrays the over- 
throw of the great Vizianagar House by the usurper Saluva.”—Glasgow Herald. 
6s. 


ARCHIE WYNWARD. By Harry Tighe. 


“A cleverly written novel, describing the temperament of a man driven hither and 
thither by conflicting ideas of duty. Far above the average novel in style and construction. 
The reader never wearies of the tale.”—Birmingham Post. 


UNDER the FOREST BOUGHS. By Mary H. 


DEBENHAM. 2s. éd, [This day. 


CRISTINA: a Historical Romance of Medizeval 


Italy. By EMILY UNDERDOWN, Author of ‘ Dante Vignettes,’ &c. Illustrated by 
A. Twidle. 6s, [Next week, 





BY A NEW WRITER. 
THE SOUL OF CHIVALRY. 6s. 


‘*Such a finished piece of work that we should say it was by some well-known writer 
who was experimenting. In fact, the reviewer has a suspicion that be might venture to 
guess who the author is who thus measures his talents. Hither we have heard of the anony- 
mous author before, or we shall hear of him again. The firm strokes in the book can never 
go unrewarded.”—Liverpool Post. 


The SOUTHERN CROSS. By Hew Stirling. 
3s, 6d 


** An extremely interesting study of a simple community fifty years ago. We are first 
introduced to a wild and lonely part of the Lake District of England where sem are 
building a railway. This is Navvyland. Then the scene changes to Peru, whither repre- 
sentatives of the people and their spiritual leaders emigrate in connexion with a great 
railway. The story is developed with an admixture of pathos and humour which never 
ceases to attract.” —Scotsman. 


BRUGES LA MORTE. By Rodenbach. Trans- 


lated by THOMAS DUNCAN. 6s. (Shortly. 


PEELAH; or, the Bewitched Maiden of Nepal. 


By E. MANFRED. 6s, [ Shortly. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN 





& CO., Liwirep, London. 
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FROM 


MR. GRANT RICHARDSS LIST. 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE NOW READY :— 
A ROSARY. The RESPONSIBILITIES of the NOVELIST, 


DSON, Author of ‘The Knight of the Maypole,’ &c. And Other Literary Essays. 
ee ee ee ee By FRANK NORRIS, Author of ‘The Pit,’ &c. 


Imperial 16mo, 5s. net. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The TIMES says:—‘ Here are a fine new eclogue, and one or two lyrics, serious or Essays on the novelist’s art, expressed with that vigour and intense earnestness which 
fanciful, but alike beautiful; here is wit and wisdom in plenty, and direct, individual, | was so notable a characteristic of Mr. Norris’s manner. 


a en eee ee THE HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

















THE MONEY PROBLEM. Some Records and Reminiscences. 
By CYRIL MAUDE. Edited by RALPH MAUDE. 
By ARTHUR KITSON. With Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says :—“‘ All lovers of the theatre...... will be grateful to 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Mr. Cyril Maude for this delightful and entertaining book......Fascinating......His chapters 


A suggestion towards a scientific and logical solution of the money question on | @re packed with amusing anecdotes.’ 


eS STATE ee a IN AUSTRALIA 


HYPNOTISM : its History, Practice, and Theory. By the Hon. WILLIAM De for New Zealand. 











By J. MILNE BRAMWELL, M.B, C.M, 2vols. With 2Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. net. 
The TIMES says :—‘‘ There is much in Mr. Reeves’s volumes which commands respect. 
Dany Gee, Ged, Bs. as. He is saturated with his subject; the men and things described are intimately known to 
The DAILY CHRONICLE says :—‘‘ Probably the most important work on the subject | him. He loves......his theme; and he communicates to his readers a portion of the fire of 
ot hypnotism which has appeared in England for nearly fifty years. enthusiasm with which he writes.” 





THE HUNTING LIBRARY. 


Edited by F. G. AFLALO. Illustrated. Small demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d, net. 


VOL. I. VOL. II. VOL. III. 
a a FOX-HUNTING IN THE SHIRES.| THE MASTER OF HOUNDS. 
y 
Author of ‘ en and Camera in Southern Africa.’ By T. F. DALE, M.A., By G. T. UNDERHILL. LE, Li ‘i 
The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE says:—‘‘Mr. Bryden , With aa by LORD RIBBLESDA ieut.-Co 
begins at the rem beginning, and gives a comprehensive Author of ‘ The History of the Belvoir Hunt,’ &c. G.C.} —«- ear _— ANN, 


record of a subject of whose details he is a master to the 

fin er-tips. The book, which is the first volume of the The MORNING POST says;—“ This latest work on The ACADEMY says:—‘Cannot fail to be of the 
unting Library’ series, is historically interesting, full hunting fills a want, and its interest is by no means | supremest interest to everyman and woman who follows 

of practical hints, and exhaustive in detail.” confined only to the shires,” the hounds.”’ 


THE FOLLOWING NOVELS ARE READY. 
UTHER AND IGRAINE. THE QUAINT COMPANIONS. 


By WARWICK DEEPING. 68 By LEONARD MERRICK, 
7. ys :—** 7le....0. is full of y, and i 1 i ee 
The TIMES says She-ciptn......ts Sul af peshay, and cemiesene stony Hie s Sask Author of ‘ Conrad in Quest of His Youth’ and ‘The Worldling,’ &c. 6s. 


A DEAL IN WHEAT, and other Stories. 
By FRANK NORRIS, Author of ‘ The Pit,’ &c. 6s. THE VICES OF THE VIRTUOUS. 
* see Being a Sketch of a Jealous Temperament. 


T H E LAD I E Ss 0 F T H E MA N 0 R. By the Author of ‘ Lady Beatrix and the Forbidden Man,’ ‘ Sir Anthony 


By G. B. BURGIN, Author of ‘ The Shutters of Silence.’ 6s. and the Ewe Lamb.’ 3s. 6d. 


The LITERARY WORLD says :—“ A good “ey well told.” THE MOST SECRET TRIBUNAL. 
THE WOMAN 5 VIEW. By E. LIVINGSTONE PRESCOTT, Author of ‘ Knit by Felony,’ &c. 6s, 


A Novel about Marriage. 


By HERBERT FLOWERDEW, Author of ‘ A Celibate’s Wife.’ 6s. FAB U L 0 U S FAN C I E 4 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘‘ It is one of the most perfect pieces of analytical 
































art that have been devoted to the modern study of sex. By W. B. MAXWELL. 6s. 
THE VISCOUNTESS NORMANHURST. THE EPISODES OF MARGE. 

By EDWARD H. COOPER, Author of ‘ Mr. Blake of Newmarket.’ 6s. By H. RIPLEY CROMARSH. 6s. 

The MORNING POST says:—‘‘ A delight and a revelation...... In the true comedy The ATHEN_EUM says :—“ Its style is fresh and vigorous ; its matter is entertaining 
spirit. ! and full of novelty, and it has a real story to tell. 





THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE TO BE PUBLISHED ALMOST IMMEDIATELY. 
The LIFE of EDWARD FITZGERALD. By Thomas Wright. Illustrated. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 24s. net. 
The AMERICAN NAVY. By John D. Long, late Secretary to the American Navy. Illustrated. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 


cloth gilt, 21s. net. A History of the American Navy. 


The BOOK of ITALIAN TRAVEL. By H. Neville Maughan. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
BILLIARDS EXPOUNDED. By J.P. Mannock. Fully illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 
The FOREST. By Stewart Edward White, Author of ‘ The Blazed Trail.’ Illustrated by Thomas Fogarty. Demy 8vo, 


cloth, 7s. 6d. ne 
The incidents and isedhesens of a thousand miles canoe trip through the waters of Northern Michigan and Canada. 





London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48, Leicester Square. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 





THE FIRST FOUR VOLUMES WILL BE READY IN NOVEMBER. 


THE LETTERS OF 


HORACE WALPOLE. 


Edited by Mrs. PAGET TOYNBEE. 


Containing 400 Letters not included in the Latest Edition of the Collected Letters, 100 of which have never before been printed. Collated with the 
Originals as far as possible, 
With Additional Notes and full Analytical Index by Mrs, PAGET TOYNBEE. 
With 50 Photogravure Illustrations and 8 Facsimiles of Original Letters. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES.—Special Limited Edition, in 16 vols, dem 
pound. In 8 double vols. crown 8vo, on Oxford India Paper, 51. 4s. net. 
Volumes will be substantially increased. 


y 8vo, on Hand-made Paper, 127. net in boards, and 191. 4s. net for Copies full 
In 16 vols, crown 8vo, on ordinary paper, 41. net, 


After Publication the price of the 





DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS 


IN THE UNIVERSITY GALLERIES AND THE LIBRARY OF CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 
CHROMO-COLLOTYPE FACSIMILES. 


Selected and Described by SIDNEY COLVIN, M.A. 


In Half-Yearly Parts, each containing 20 Drawings. Subscription price, 37. 3s. per Part, 


[Part I. immediately. 





A COLLOTYPE FACSIMILE OF THOSE PORTIONS OF 


SHAKESPEARE 


WHICH FOUND NO PLACE 


PERICLES. | LUCRECE. 
VENUS and ADONIS. SONNETS. 


IN THE FIRST FOLIO, viz. 
| The PASSIONATE PILGRIM. 


| 


A Supplement to the Facsimile of the First Folio Shakespeare, published 1902. 
With Introductions by Mr. SIDNEY LEE. 


LIMITED EDITION, in various styles, as follows :—As Five Separate Volumes, in real vellum, 6/. 5s, net per set; in paper boards, 37. 10s. net per Set. 


Asa Single Volume, in rough calf, 47. 4s, net; in paper boards, 3/. 3s. net. 





An EXAMINATION of the SHELLEY MANU- 
SCRIPTS in the BODLEIAN LIBRARY, Being a Collation thereof 
with the Printed Texts, resulting in the publication of several 
long fragments hitherto unknown, and the introduction of many 
improved readings into ‘ Prometheus Unbound,’ and other Poems. By 
C. D. LOCOCK, B.A. [Immediately. 


A HISTORY of FRENCH VERSIFICATION. 


By L. E. KASTNER, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s, 6d. net. 


SOURCES for ROMAN HISTORY, B.C. 133-70. 


Collected and Arranged by A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., and A, M. 
CLAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 6d. net. 


A TEXT-BOOK of NORTH-SEMITIC INSCRIP- 


TIONS, By the Rev. G. A. COOKE, M.A. 8vo, cloth, with 14 Full- 
Page Plates, 16s, net. 


The ORIGIN and the GROWTH of the ENG- 
LISH COLONIES and of THEIR SYSTEM of GOVERNMENT. An 
Introduction to Mr. C. P. Lucas’s ‘Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies. By HUGH EDWARD EGERTON, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with 8 Maps, 3s. 6d.; and in cheaper binding, 2s. 6d. 


SWAHILI-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By A.C. 


ADAN. Extra fcap. 8vo, half-bound, uniform in binding and price 
with the ‘ English-Swahili Dictionary,’ 7s. 6d, net. 


The OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. A 


New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Edited by Dr. 
JAMES A. H. MURRAY. Complete Part, LEISURENESS—LYYN, 
12s, 6d. Double Section, LOCK —LYYN, 5s. Prepared by Dr. 
BRADLEY. 


NOTES on ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. An 


Appendix, By A.CLEMENT JONES, M.A. Ph.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. net. 


LECTURES on the LOGIC of ARITHMETIC. 


By M. E. BOOLE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; or, interleaved with writings 
paper, 3s, 


The STUDENTS’ HANDBOOK to _ the 
UNIVERSITY and COLLEGES of OXFORD, Sixteenth Edition. 
Revised to September, 1903. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; by post, 2s. 9d. 


A COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC DICTIONARY, 


Founded upon the ‘Thesaurus Syriacus’ of R. PAYNK SMITH, D.D. 
Edited by J. PAYNE SMITH (Mrs. Margoliouth). Complete, 4to, cloth, 
37. 38. net. 
Part IV. is now on sale to purchasers of the first three Parts, 15s. net. 
The separate sale of Parts I.-III. has been discontinued. 


PLANT-GEOGRAPHY upon A PHYSIO- 


LOGICAL BASIS. By Dr. A. F. W. SCHIMPER. The Authorized 
“English Translation by WILLIAM R. FISHER, B.A., Revised and 
Edited by PERCY GROOM, M.A. D.Sc. F.L.S8., and ISAAC BAYLEY 
BALFOUR, M.A. M.D. F.R.8S. With a Photogravure Portrait of Dr. 
Schimper, 5 Collotypes, 4 Maps, and 497 other Illustrations. Now 
being published in Four Monthly Parts, 9s. net per Part. Parts I. 
and [I. now ready. Also, complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo, half-morocco, 
uniform with other Volumes in the Clarendon Press Botanical Series 
423, net. READY ABOUT DECEMBER 15. 


INTRODUCTORY TREATISE on LIE'S 


THEORY of FINITE CONTINUOUS TRANSFORMATION GROUPS. 
By J. EF. CAMPBELL, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 14s. net, 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
READY IN NOVEMBER. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. _Illus- 


trated with 25 Original Illustrations by George Cruikshank, cut on 
Wood, each printed as a Full-Page Plate on Japanese Paper. Limited 
Edition on Hand-made Paper, Royal 8vo, cloth boards, uncut edges, 
subscription price 21s. net. 


The SONGS of ROBERT BURNS. Now first 


printed with the Melodies for which they were written. A Study in 
Tone-Poetry. With Bibliography, Historical Notes, and Glossary by 
JAMES C, DICK. 8vo, cloth, pp. xliii-536, printed on Rag-made Paper, 
with 4 pp. Facsimile MS. Price 10s. 6d. net to Subscribers before 
January 1,1904, After that date the price will be raised to 14s, net, 


GEMME della LETTERATURA ITALIANA. 


Modelli di Prosa e Poesia. Con Notizie biografiche, Giudizi critici, e 
Argomenti delle Opere Principali antiche e moderne, Per uso delle 
Scuole e delle colte Persone, specialmente d’Inghilterra e degli Stati 
Uniti d’America. Raccolti da JOEL FOOTE BINGHAM, Dottore in 
Lettere e in Teologia. 4to, with Portrait, bound in cloth boards, with 





parchment back and corners, 1/. 15s, net ; or in paper covers, 1/, 10s, net. 


PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 





London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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BERNARD QUARITCH, 15, Piccadilly, London. 


TO BE ISSUED IMMEDIATELY.—A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE RIVIERA. 


RIVIERA NATURE NOTES. A Popular Account of the more conspicuous Plants and Animals of the Rivierg 


and the Maritime Alps. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 1903. 1 vol. demy 8vo, pp. xv-402. ith Frontispiece, 31 Plates, and 93 Illustrations in the Text. Cloth extra, 


10s. 6d. net. 

The quite remarkable success which attended the unpretenti first edition has resulted in the appearance of this greatly improved second edition. This book is the only one 
dealing in a general way with the Natural History of the Riviera, The anonymous author, in his preface, states that he has not thought it necessary to affect the sober style of a scientific 
treatise. Doubtless this will be considered an advantage by many. The work is a valuable contribution to natural history, yet written in a manner calculated to interest the unskilled 
observer. The following are some opinions of celebrated botanists concerning the first edition :— 

**T am reading the ‘ Riviera Nature Notes’ with great enjoyment. They are full of information, admirably told.”—Sir JosEPpH Hooxgr, F.R.S. 

“‘ An extremely interesting and suggestive book.”—Journal of Botany. 

“ The author is a well-grounded botanist, who knows the district and the flora.”—Pror. BOULGER. 

“ Fort intéressant.”—M. C. NauDIN, Director of the Botanic Gardens at Antibes. 

“Un rayon de soleil du Midi.”—M. H. CorrEvon, Director of the Alpine Garden, Geneva. 

“‘ Ihr Werk iiber die Riviera hat mir ausserordentlich gefallen.”—Pror. O. PENzIG, Genoa. 


THE STANDARD MANUAL OF ORCHIDS. 


WILLIAMS (B. S.).—The ORCHID GROWERS’ MANUAL, containing Descriptions of the Best Species and 
Varieties of Orchidaceous Plants in Cultivation. Seventh Edition, Enlarged and Revised to the Present Time, 1894. 1 vol. royal 8vo, pp. xix-796. With upwards of 3 
Illustrations, Full-Page, Double-Page, and in the Text. Cloth extra (1/. 5s. net), reduced to 16s. net. 

** When a book has reached its seventh edition there is little need to say anything in its favour, and that is the proud position in which the modest little ‘Orchid Growers’ Manual’ 
of 1852 now finds itself—a handsome volume of nearly 800 pages in super-royal octavo, with over 300 illustrations. The contents of the work are well known, and as the present edition 
is brought down to date by the addition of the numerous novelties which have appeared during the last nine years, it forms a thoroughly reliable volume for the orchid grower of the 
present day. The cultural directions given are sound and ys ; in fact, ‘The Orchid Growers’ Manual’ bas been one of the most potent factors in the extension of orchid culture, 


and in its present form will prove as useful as ever.”—Orchid Review. 








THE STANDARD ICONOGRAPHY OF ORCHIDS. 


The ORCHID ALBUM, comprising Coloured Figures and Descriptions of New, Rare, and Beautiful 
Orchidaceous Plants. Conducted by ROBERT WARNER, F.L.S. F.R.H.S., and HENRY WILLIAMS, F.L.S. F.R.H.S. The Coloured Figures by John Nugent Fitch. 18989- 
1897. 11 vols. royal 4to. With 528 Coloured Plates. Cloth extra (36/. 6s. net), reduced to 16/. net. 

Only ‘ Lindenia’ can compare with this magnificent publication in importance. Sander’s great book contains but 192 plates, and ‘ Lindenia,’ complete, is almost unobtainable, 


The illustrations are not idealized, but are true to nature. 

CHOICE STOVE and GREENHOUSE FLOWERING PLANTS, comprising Descriptions of upwards of 
Thirteen Hundred Species and Varieties, accompanied by Instructions for their Cultivation and Mode of Management. 1883. 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. vili-378. Profusely 
illustrated. Cloth (7s. 6d. net), reduced to 4s. net. 


CHOICE STOVE and GREENHOUSE ORNAMENTAL-LEAVED PLANTS, comprising Descriptions of 


more than Nine Hundred Species and Varieties, accompanied by Instructions for their Cultivation and Mode of Management. 1876, 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. x-350. Profusely 
illustrated. Cloth (5s. net), reduced to 4s. net. 


SELECT FERNS and LYCOPODS: British and Exotic. 1 vol. crown 8vo, pp. viii-353. Illustrated, 


Cloth (5s. net), reduced to 4s. net. 














A HITHERTO LITTLE-KNOWN BOOK ON THE ENTOMOLOGY OF THE FAR EAST. 


LEECH (J. H.).—BUTTERFLIES from CHINA, JAPAN, and COREA. 83 vols. 4to, with Map, Views, and 
43 Coloured Plates, containing hundreds of Figures, 1892-91. In 11 Parts (12/. net), reduced to 5/. net; or in 3 vols. half-green morocco extra, 7/. 10s. net. 
This splendid book, the life-work of its enthusiastic author, is one of the most important of its kind ever published. It treats of the butterfly fauna of Central and Western China, 
up to the border of Thibet ; and the countries of Japan and Corea. All the species known to inhabit the region dealt with are included, and in nearly every case the original description 
of each species is given. All the species described in the book are figured, and some others, where necessary for the convenience of the student, are also represented. 


HAZLITT (W. CAREW).—SHAKESPEAR. Himself and his Work. A Study from New Points of View. 
Second Edition, with important Additions and several Facsimiles. 1903. 1 vol. 8vo, 250 copies printed. Cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
The present volume is probably entitled to the credit of being wholly on new and independent lines ; and after all the researches and conclusions of the editors and critics, it aims 
at placing in a fresh and very different light many of the most important features in the biography and literary history of the poet. The book is the result of a considerable amount of 
labour and thought, and owes a share of its claim to attention to the wide and varied reading and studies of the author, and to his lengthened bibliographical experience. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE HAZLITT SERIES. 
COLLECTIONS and NOTES. Fourth Series. 1893-1903. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 150 copies printed, 
pp. iv-446, Cloth, 1/. 16s. net. 


The impression of this new addition to the Hazlitt Series is strictly limited to one hundred and fifty copies, all of which, it is estimated, will be required for public institutions, 
Possessors of the earlier volumes, of which far larger editions were printed, should lose no time in completing their sets. 


ANCIENT FURNITURE and other WORKS of ART, illustrative of a Collection formed by Vincent J. 


ROBINSON, C.I.F., of Parnham House, Dorset. 1902. 1 vol. royal 4to, pp. vi-84. With Frontispiece, Vignette, and 74 fine Photographic Plates. Half-vellum, 4/. 10s, net; 


cloth, 4/. 4s. net. 
Contents :—Introduction—Preface—Tables—Cupboards or Ar 


— Glass —Miscellaneous. 
nga MR. WALLIS’S LATEST MAIOLICA MONOGRAPH. 


WALLIS (HENRY).—OAK LEAF JARS. A Fifteenth-Century Italian Ware showing Moresco Influence. 


1903. 1 vol. small 4to, 250 Copies printed, pp. xlii-92. With 83 Illustrations in Tint. Cloth, 1/. net. 
The present study in Fifteenth Century Italian Maiolica illustrates and discusses a series of vases, which, since sufficient examples have been discovered permitting a fair 
estimate of their artistic qualities, have awakened considerable interest ngst i s and students of ceramic art. The ware itself displays the influence of the brilliant Hispano- 
Moresco lustred pottery, whilst its closest technical affinities are with the faience produced in Central Italy at the Karly Renaissance epoch. Its special characteristics, indeed, leave n0 
doubt either respecting its racial derivation, or that it belonged to that stage in the develop t of the national art wherein the potters were emancipating themselves from the 
limitations of their primitive practice. The palette is still restricted, but the freedom of line in the ornamental design and the frankness of the brushwork give promise of that 


fresh and vigorous spriogtide of the art which was near at hand. 
Italian Maiolica is rich in historic associations, although on this point the evidence in some cases is not always clear and continuous. Fortunately, in the present instance the 
testimony is naseputante, being that of the objects themselves. At least half a dozen of the jars bear the devices of two of the noblest monuments of Medieval Italy, the Hospitals 
of Sta. Maria Nuova and cala, 
The other Vols. belonging to this Series of Maiolica Monographs are :—The ORIENTAL INFLUENCE on the CERAMIC ART of the ITALIAN RENAISSANCE, 12s. 6d. net; 

The ART of the PRECURSORS, 18s. net; MAIOLICA PAVEMENT TILES, lés. net. 

DECASTRO.—The HISTORY of MR. JOHN DECASTRO and his BROTHER BAT, commonly called Old Crab. 
The Merry Matter written by JOHN MATHERS. The Grave bya solid GENTLEMAN. 1902. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xvii-413, 418, beautifully printed at the Irwin Press, Pittsburg, 
half-morocco extra, 1/. 1s. net. 

pared ~ > press, with introduction and annotations by William S. Walsh, literary editor of the 
of Rabelaisian h 


This new edition, to be known as the Ormonde Edition, has been carefully pre: 
New York Herald, ‘Jobn Decastro’ is an extraordinary bit of fiction—“ the finest sp in the English language ”—and it has had a career as extraordinary 


as its contents. 
PRICE (C. HILTON).—_The MARYGOLD by TEMPLE BAR, being a History of the Site now occupied by 
No. 1, Fleet Street, the Banking House of Messrs. Child € Co. 1902. 1 vol. 4to, 250 copies printed, pp. xliii-198, With 27 Plates, Illustrations in the Text, &c. Cloth extra, 1/. 168, net 
“In the year 1875 I printed for private circulation a short history of the banking house of Messrs. Child & Co., entitled ‘Temple Bar; or, Some Account of Ye Marigold,’ and in 


the same year it was read as a paper before the London and Middlesex Archzological Society, and was reprinted by them with lithographic illustrations. Siuce that time I have collected 
more materials, which have enabled me to correct some errors which had crept into the first account, and to make some important additions. One of the most interesting discoveries 





ires—Marquetry—Boulle Furniture—Chippendale—Chairs or Seats—Bedsteads—Chests or Coffers—Metal Work— 














which I have been able to record is that the site occupied by the Bank was in the thirteenth century the site of a monastery of Carmelite Friars, sub-vaults and foundations of whi 
were brought to light when the old house was demolished. I have thus been able to trace the ownership of the site from the year 1241 to the present day, a period covering 661 years. 
THE AUTHOR. 


A NEW BOOK ON THE HITHERTO LITTLE-KNOWN SUBJECT OF ORIENTAL HERALDRY. 


ARTIN (YACOUB) PASHA.—CONTRIBUTION a L’ETUDE du BLASON en ORIENT. 1902. 1 vol. royal 8v®, 


300 copies printed. With 17 Illustrations in the Text, and 75 Plates (mostly coloured). Cloth, 3/. 3s. net. 
This work, which may be considered the first of its kind yet published, treats exhaustively of the origin and development of Coats of Arms among Oriental peoples. 
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STANDARD BOOKS 


FOR THE LIBRARY. 


By the late WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and II., 1700-1760, 36s. ; Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s, ; Vols. V. and VI., 1784-1793, 36s. ; Vols. VII. 


and VIII., 1793-1800, 36s. 
CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


IRELAND. 5 vols, crown 8vo, 5s, net each, 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in IRELAND: Flood, Grattan, O’Connell. 


New Edition, Greatly Enlarged and Rewritten, and with a New Introduction. 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. net. 


HISTORY of 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


EUROPEAN MORALS, from Augustus to Charlemagne. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM 


in EUROPE. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


DEMOCRACY and LIBERTY. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s, 


CABINET EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


The MAP of LIFE: Conduct and Character. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





By LORD MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION 


of JAMES the SECOND. 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS, with 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME, &c. In One Volume. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and 4 Illustrations to the ‘Lays.’ 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES, and 


POEMS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. 


“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits. 12 vols, large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, or 
Two Guineas the Set. 

“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo, 6s. each. 

CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo, 4/. 16s. 


*." A Complete List of Lord Macaulay's Works sent on application. 





By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of Wolsey 


to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 
POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. éd. each. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH SEAMEN in the SIXTEENTH 


CENTURY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Illustrated Edition. With 5 Photogravures and 16 other Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. 


The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA, and other 


Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The COUNCIL of TRENT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
OCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. With 


9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CHSAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s.; 1834-1831, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 7s. 





By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of 


James I. to the Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649, 


4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


HISTORY of the COMMONWEALTH and PRO- 


TECTORATE, 1649-1656. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 


378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


By the Rev. J. FRANCK BRIGHT, D.D. 
A HISTORY of ENGLAND. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 


Period I. MEDIAVAL MONARCHY. A.D. 449-1485. 4s. 6d. 
Period II. PERSONAL MONARCHY. 1485-1688. 5s. 

Period 11]. CONSTITUTIONAL MONARCHY. 1689-1837. 7s. 6d. 
Period IV. The GROWTH of DEMOCRACY. 1837-1880. 6s. 


By MANDELL CRSIGHTON, D.D., 
Late Lord Bishop of London. 


A HISTORY of the PAPACY, from the GREAT 


SCHISM to the SACK of ROME, 1378-1527. 6 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each, 








By JOHN STUART MILL. 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
POEULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 





By HENRY THOMAS BUCKLE. 
HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND, 


FRANCE, SPAIN, and SCOTLAND. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 





By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.BR.S. 
The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMI- 


TIVE CONDITION of MAN: Mental and Social Condition of Savages. Sixth 
Edition, with numerous Additions (1902). With 6 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 


Text. 8vo, 18s. 





By PETER M. ROGET. 
THESAURUS of ENGLISH WORDS and 


PHRASES, Classified and Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of Ideas and 
Assist in Literary Composition. By PETER MARK ROGET, M.D. F.R.S. Recomposed 
throughout, Eniarged and Improved, partly from the Author's Notes, and with a 
full Index, by the Author's Son, JOHN LEWIS ROGET. NEW EDITION (1901). 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 





*.* Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE of WORKS in GENERAL LITERATURE sent post free on application. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
New York and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 





TO BE PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER 11. 


LORD WOLSELEY’'S BOOK. 


THE STORY OF A SOLDIER'S LIFE. 
By Ficld-Marshal VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, G.C.M.G. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, with Photogravure Portraits and Plans, 32s. net. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 
CANADA in the TWENTIETH CENTURY. 


By A. G. BRADLEY, Author of ‘The Fight with France for North 
America,’ With 54 Illustrations. Demy 8+o, 400 pp. 16s, net, 


OLD CAPE COLONY. By Mrs. A. P. Trotter, 


Author of ‘Old Cape Architecture.’ With 100 Lllustrations. 10s. 6d. 
net. 


BY THAMES and COTSWOLD. By the Rev. 


W. H. HUITON, D.D., Author of ‘The Bampton Lectures, 1902,’ &c, 
With about 100 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


The TOMBS of the POPES. Translated from 


the German of Gregorovius by R. W. SETON WATSON, Crown 8vo, 
With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


LIQUID FUEL and its COMBUSTION. By 


W. H. BOOTH, M.I.C.E., &c. Crown 4to, With over 100 Diagrams, 
24s. net, 


The LOG of a COWBOY. Ranch Life in the 


Far West in the “ Old Trail Days.” By ANDY ADAMS. With 6 Illus- 
trations by E. Boyd-Smith. Crown 8vo, 380 pp. 6s. 


MY POOR RELATIONS. Stories of Dutch 


Peasant Lifes By MAARTEN MAARTENS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TWO IMPORTANT ART BOOKS. 
The PRADO GALLERY and its MASTER- 


PIECES. By CHARLES RICKETTS. With 654 Illustrations in 
Photogravure. Imperial 4to, 5 guineas net. Edition limited to 
350 Copies for Sale ; also 50 Copies on Japan vellum, 15 guineas net. 


ENGLISH ILLUSTRATION in the SIXTIES. 


By GLEESON WHITE. New Impression, with 5 Photogravure Plates 
and 130 Illustrations. 31s. 6d. net. Only 375 Copies printed for Sale. 





ROMANTIC TALES FROM THE 
PUNJAB. 


Collected and Edited from Original Sources 
By the Rev. CHARLES SWYNNERTON, F.S.A. 


With over 100 Illustrations by Native Hands. 
Demy 8vo, 21s, net. 


“Delightful crispness of style. One feels that they have been taken from 
living lips, not from books.”—Spectator. 

‘“**Punjab Tales’ will be welcome to everybody. Mr. Swynnerton is a 
vivid prose writer. ‘he real interest in these stories and this book is the con- 
nexion between Punjab folk-lore and the mythology of the Greeks, Teutons, 
and Hindus...... Scholars will be grateful to him.”—Aorning Post. 

“ A treasure-house for students of folk-lore.”—Scotsman. 

‘Mr, Swynnerton’s rendering conveys that sense of atmosphere which is 
the greatest test of a translator.”— Pall Mull Gazette. 


COINS OF ANCIENT SICILY. 


By G. F. HILL, M.A., 


Of the Department of Coins British Museum. 
With 16 Collotype Plates of Coins, 80 Illustrations in the Text, and a Map. 
Royal 8vo, 21s, net. 


“This is a very beautiful and a very cheap book, dealing with a series of 
coins which are generally—if not universally—admitted to be the flower of 
the whole numismatic art of the ancient world...... Mr. Hill is to be regarded 
as a benefactor by all English archzxologists, and not by those interested in 
coins only, for he has written so as to be understood by every intelligent 
student of art or history.”-——Saturday Review. 





CONSTABLE’S SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM COME. 


By JOHN FOX. 
Illustrated by F, C, Yohn, 
OVER 70,000 COPIES SOLD IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


‘* Has a charm and tenderness and a vein of pcetry not often encountered...... A rare piece of work......A book of rare and singular charm.” 


‘* Bound to touch the heart of the common reader, and at the same time appeal to discriminating taste in letters.”— To-day. 


Yorkshire Post. 


** We have not found a dull page in the book...... All the characters are good. We are not given to indiscriminate praise of American novels, but here 


is one that beats with human blood. 


PETRONILLA HEROVEN. By U. L. Sil- 


BERRAD, Author of ‘The Success of Mark Wyngate,’ ‘ Princess 
Puck,’ &c. 
“A strong story...... ‘Petronilla’ claims and holds the reader’s keenest 
sympathy throughout the story, and, best tribute to an author's ability, will 
be remembered after the book is laid aside.”—Saturday Review. 


BARBARA LADD. By Charles G. D. Roberts, 


Author of ‘ The Heart of the Ancient Wood.’ [Second Edition, 


“The story is picturesque and alive with human interest, the characters 
are drawn vividly and with insight and humour.”— Bookman. 





If we were to fill this column with its praise we could not do more than advise you to read it.”—Morning Post. 


The MAIDS of PARADISE. By Robert W. 


CHAMBERS. [Second Edition. 
‘“‘The whole story is conceived in the true romantic spirit, and is woven 
with wonderful vigour and picturesqueness.’— Bookman. : 
“ A most admirable piece of work, full of keen and humorous observation, 


and of deftly sustained interest...... We recommend the book cordially.” 
Atheneum, 


The UNDERSONG. By Herbert C. Macilwaine, 


Author of ‘ Fate the Fiddler,’ &c. ; ahd 
“ Mr. Macilwaine takes his place in the first rank, beside Conrad, Kipling, 


and Stevenson,” —F#cho. 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., Limrrep, Westminster. 
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FROM 
WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO/’S LIST. 


—_—ee —_——~— 


NOW READY, THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO 
DARTON’S SERIES OF FINE-ART 
GIFT-BOOKS. 


CENTENARY EDITION. 


THE ‘ORIGINAL POEMS’ AND OTHERS. 
THE ‘ORIGINAL POEMS’ AND OTHERS. 


THE ‘ORIGINAL POEMS’ AND OTHERS. 
By ANN and JANE TAYLOR and 
ADELAIDE O’KEEFFE. 


Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated by F. D. Bedford. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and Title-Page, and numerous Black-and-White Illustrations. 
Printed on Superfine Paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 
The Introduction and Appendix contain much valuable information about the Taylors, 


and Reproductions of some of their Original Drawings never before published. The volume 
makes a charming gift-bock either for old or young readers. 


TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 
TALES FROM MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


With Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. Illustrated by HUGH THOMSON. 
Printed on Superfine Paper, extra cloth boards, gilt top, large crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Stories included in this large volume are mainly those written by Maria Edgeworth 
for older boys and girls. The Illustrated Initials, Chapter Headings, and Full-Page Illus- 
trations by Hugh Thomson help to make a particularly attractive volume. The Design on 
the Cloth Cover is also by the game Artist. 


This Series includes (among others) :— 


Illustrated in the best style, and printed on superfine paper. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt top, 6s.; handsomely bound in calf, 10s. 6d. net. 


The SHAKESPEARE STORY-BOOK. By Mary 
MACLEOD. Introduction by SIDNEY LEE. Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I. 


56 A very attractive book.”—Spectator. 
‘No unworthy successor to the work of Charles and Mary Lamb.”—World. 


STORIES from the FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary 
MACLEOD. Introduction by Prof. HALES. Numerous Illustrations by A. G. 
Walker, Sculptor. 

“The most admirable book of the kind we have seen.”—Leeds Mercury. 


SECOND EDITION. 


The BOOK of KING ARTHUR and his NOBLE 


KNIGHTS. Stories from Sir Thomas Malory’s ‘Morte d’Arthur.’ By MARY 
MACLEOD. Introduction by Prof. HALES. With Illustrations from Drawings by 
A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 

“ Truly beautiful. One of the most excellent gift-books of the year.”—Literature. 


The FAIRCHILD FAMILY. By Mrs. Sherwood. 
Revised, with Introduction, by MARY E. PALGRAVE, and numerous Illustrations 
by F, M. Rudland. 

“A better gift-book is not easy to find than this pleasing edition of a deservedly 
popular story.”—Daily News. 
“We have seen few more delightful volumes.”—Record. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child’s Book for 
Children, for Women, and for Men. By 8. R. CROCKETT. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, R.I. 

“Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius, he must have 


recanted and repented in sackcloth and ashes after enjoying ‘ Sweetheart Travellers.’” 
Times. 


GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Introduction by S. Baring- 
GOULD, M.A. Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
“No more acceptable edition of Grimm's stories has been published.”—Standard. 


STORIES from FROISSART. By Henry Newbolt, 


Author of ‘ Admirals All.’ Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. 


.‘‘No better book could be chosen to teach a boy some of the noblest years in our 
rough-and-tumble island story,’ and it could hardly have been presented in a better form.” 
St. James's Gazette. 


NATIONAL RHYMES of the NURSERY. With Intro- 


duction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Numerous Illustrations by Gordon Browne: 
R.I. Second Edition, with Additional Rhymes and Illustrations. 


“The prettiest and most complete collection we have scen.”— Westminster Gazette. 


The SURPRISING ADVENTURES of SIR TOADY 


LION, with those of GENERAL NAPOLEON SMITH. By 8S. R. CROCKETT. 
Illustrated by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
““When we say it is one of the most delightful stories about children we have ever read 
We are still short of the mark.”— Daily Chronicle. 
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THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1903. 
The INFLUENCE of CHRISTIANITY upon 


NATIONAL CHARACTER ILLUSTRATED by the LIVES and LEGENDS of the 
ENGLISH SAINTS. By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Fellow, Tutor, and 
Precentor of St. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 

‘“* We have called Mr. Hutton’s book ‘ fascinating,’ and it deserves the epithet. He has 
chosen a subject of exceptional interest, and one with which he is eminently qualified to 
deal.” — Guardian. 

‘** Readers will not find this in any sense a dull book. The subject is a strictly original 
one, full of suggestiveness, and worked out in a picturesque and interesting style, which 
exhibits also considerable research, the fruits of which are summarized in elaborate and 
valuable notes.”—Church Times. 

‘*This book may do for the modern generation of English Churchmen what Newman 
hoped to do with the ‘ Lives of the English Saints’ in 1843.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


SELECTED LETTERS of WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D., 


Canon of Christ Church, Oxford ; Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History. Edited 
by the Rev. B. J. KIDD, D.D., Keble College; Tutor of Non-Collegiate Students, and 
Lecturer in Theology at Pembroke College, Oxford. With an Introductory Memoir 
by the Rev. P. G. MEDD, M.A., formerly Fellow and Tutor of University College, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s, 6d. net. 

‘In his own subject he was unrivalled. He was conspicuously fair-minded, and 
accustomed to look all round a question. Old pupils who knew what he was—and no one 
with any gift of insight could miss such knowledge—would consult him in after years on 
difficulties of doctrine or practice. He was sure to know all that there was to be known, 
and not less sure to give his judgment with absolute honesty and simplicity...... Theso 
letters have a special interest, for they touch on various subjects of the present-day contro- 
versy, and they are the work of a typical man.”—<Spectator. 


The DIVINE ORDINANCE of PRAYER. By the Rev. 


W. HAY M. H. AITKEN, Canon of Norwich. Crown &vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
[Second Edition, 
“We do not remember to have read a work on the subject of prayer which impressed 

us so much by its logical cogency and directness. Auxious doubters and steadfast believers 


will alike gain their lessons from it.”—Record. : 
‘No simpler, no more sincere or penetrating guide to the practice of prayer has been 


written in our day.”—zpository Times. 


The LAW of CHURCHWARDENS and SIDESMEN in 


the TWENTIETH CENTURY. By P. V. SMITH, LL.D., Barrister-at-Law; Chan- 


cellor of the Dioceses of Manchester and Durham. Cloth boards, 2s. net. it 
[Second Edition, 





** Altogether an admirable production.”—Guardian, 
‘‘We have discovered no book which so concisely, accurately, and conveniently gives 


what is wanted.”—School Guardian. 


The CROSS in DARK PLACES and AMONG ALL 


SORTS and CONDITIONS. Recollections of Thirty Years’ Work. By the Rev. F. 
CAUDWELL, M.A., Viear of Egerton, Ashford, Kent. Crown 6vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BENCH and MITRE: a Cornish Autobiography. By 
the Rev. W. J. HOCKING, Vicar of All Saints’, Tufnell Park. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 6s. 

Mr. Hocking, who is a Cornishman himself, and a keen observer, shows the working of 


Church and Dissent in a very realistic way. J ’ 
‘‘Pleasantly written and full of interest......A romantic and exceedingly pleasant 


story.”—Record, 


The MOTHERHOOD of GOD, and other Sunday Essays. 
By tho Rev. A. SMYTHE PALMER, D.D., Vicar of Holy Trinity, Hermon Hill. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. (Just published, 

‘* Sensible, lucid, and cultured.”— Times. ‘““Very well worth reading.” —Guardian. 
‘* Will well repay che most careful study.”— Church Bells. 


FATHER DOLLING: a Memoir. By Joseph Clayton. 
With Introduction by Canon SCOTT HOLLAND. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth 

boards, 2s. net; paper cover, ls. net. [Fourth Edition, 

sincere worker.” 


“Singularly honest and beautiful tribute to a singularly honest and s 
Fe ‘ Vi Pall Mall Gazette. 


“An excellent memoir. Mr. Clayton has written with a full heart, but entirely 
without exaggeration.”—Church Times. 


‘ . 
GARDEN PESTS. By Phebe Allen, Author of ‘Playing 
at Botany,’ ‘Jack and Jill's Journey,’ &c. Illustrated by Dr. Harold F. Bassano. 
With upwards of 90 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
In her previous works Miss Phoebe Allen has been most successful in making the study 
of botany as simple as possible. The present volume will enlist the keen interest and 
thanks of all amateur gardeners and lovers of plant life. 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. First 
Series. With over 150 Illustrations. Feap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
The contents consist mainly of Bible questions to be answered, pictures with outlines to 
be coloured, and puzzles to be solved, all of which will prove very attractive to young folks. 
A Key is printed separately with each copy. 


DARTON’S SUNDAY PLEASURE BOOK. 
Series. Over 150 Illustrations. Feap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


** Will be welcome in many homes.”—Record. 
‘ Fills a definite want most effectively.”—Daily News, 
** Most entertaining.”— Church Bells, 


Second 
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VOLS. III. AND IV. NOW READY. 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH POETRY. 


By W. J. COURTHOPS, C.B. MA. D.Litt. LU.D, 
late Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
Vols. III. and IV. 8vo, 10s. net each. 
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an English classic of the first order, combining critical excellence 
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*,* Previously published, Vols. I. and II. 8vo, 10s. net 
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CAESAR’S CONQUEST of GAUL. 
An Historical Narrative. (Being Part I. of the larger 
work on the same subject.) By T. RICE HOLMES, 
Author of ‘A History of the Indian Mutiny.’ With a 
Photogravure Portrait of Julius Cesar, a Map of Gaul, 
and 7 Plans. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Mr. F J. HAVERFIELD in English Historical Review. — “The 
historical narrative is truly admirable—terse. lucid, vigorous.” 
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HUMANISM. Philosophical Essays. 
By F. C. S. SCHILLER, M.A. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
ACADEMY. —“ Brilliant book.” 
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John Maxwell's Marriige. 
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Rev. J. Beveridge, B.D.—The GREEK MONASTERIES in SOUTH 
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Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. ; Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
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LITERATURE 


—~— 


Crabbe. By Alfred Ainger. 


& Co.) 


HeRrE are some two hundred pages of bio- 
graphy and criticism interwoven with all the 
practised skill of a veteran literary crafts- 
man. The narrative is accurate, succinct 
and brightly written ; the criticism impartial 
and, save in one or two instances, unim- 
— Yet with all its merits the little 

ook somehow lacks life and warmth—of all 
qualities, perhaps, the most important to 
the biography of a neglected writer. It 
is not altogether what such a biography 
ought to be—genial, persuasive, stimu- 
lating. Our knowledge may be enlarged 
but our sympathies are not called forth, 
hardly even is our interest stirred. Can 
it be, after all, that affection is, as a great 
living critic warns us, an almost neces- 
sary qualification for a good biography, and 
that between the polite and accomplished 
Master of the Temple and the simple borné 
country parson, with his prying eye and his 
persistently low estimate of human life 
character, and motive, this indispensable 
link is wanting? “‘ We often,” adds the 
same authority, ‘learn more from the par- 
tisan than from the candid historian; and 
in criticism, as well as in history, candour 
may be an alias for insensibility.”” Of insen- 
sibility none will suspect Canon Ainger ; 
but we may perhaps be permitted to doubt 
whether, of the many who read his book 
any considerablenumber will surprise therein 
the secret of the poet’s fascinating power, or 
be tempted to do more than dip cautiously 
here and there into what Ha_litt calls “the 
dark and weedy pool” of his verse. For 
our own part, were we desirous of inciting 
the reader to a bold plunge and a long 
swim in those gloomy but bracing waters 
it is not to the deliberate and conscientious 
Judgments of Crabbe’s latest critic, but 
rather to the spontaneous, cordial, and (it 
may be) partial eulogies scattered up and 


(Macmillan 


as at once the fittest and the pleasantest 
preparative. 
To the facts of Crabbe’s life as presented 
once for all in the exemplarily frank memoir 
prefixed by George Crabbe the younger to 
the eight-volume edition of his father’s 
works published by John Murray in 1834, 
Canon Ainger has found little to add. For 
the knowledge of one important document 
—a letter addressed by the poet to Edmund 
Burke some four months after their acquaint- 
ance had begun—he admits his indebted- 
ness to a French scholar, M. Huchon, of the 
University of Nancy, who is himself engaged 
upon a study of the life and poetry of 
Crabbe.* It was, we may repeat, in April, 
1780, that Crabbe, then in his twenty-sixth 
year, set sail for London on board a hoy at 
Slaughden Quay, near Aldeburgh—“‘ master 
of a box of clothes, a small case of surgical 
instruments, and three pounds in money.” 
For eight or nine weeks, as we learn from 
the journal which he kept for the eye of 
his ‘‘ Mira,” he lived by pawning his clothes, 
books, and instruments; but by June 11th, 
where the fragment of journal breaks off, 
Crabbe had evidently reached the end of his 
resources, and, moreover, was in debt to his 
kind landlord Vickery and others. From 
this date to February or March, 1781— 
when he made himself known to Burke— 
Crabbe’s life has heretofore been a blank. 
How did he contrive to exist during this 
eight months’ interval? The letter dis- 
covered by M. Huchon—which appears in 
an appendix to Bunbury’s ‘Memoir and 
Correspondence of Sir Thomas Hanmer’ 
(1838), and which enters fully into the 
history of Crabbe’s early struggles in the 
country and his subsequent fortunes in 
London up to the date of his application 
to Burke—supplies an answer to this ques- 
tion. The means of support came from the 
family of ‘‘Mira” (Crabbe’s fiancée, Sarah 
Elmy) at Beccles. Their income—that of 
the mother and her three daughters—was 
but a hundred pounds a year. “Yet,” 
writes the poor bard, 
‘“‘they have from time to time supplied me 
with such sums as they could possibly spare, and 
that they have not done more arose from my 
concealing the severity of my situation, for I 
would not involve in my errors or misfortunes a 
very generous and very happy family by which 
I am received with unaffected sincerity, and 
where I am treated as a son by a mother who 
can have no prudential reasons to rejoice that 
her daughter has formed such a connexion.” 


The explanation is at once creditable to the 
distressed poet himself, and honourable to the 
loyal household of women at Beccles. It is 
pleasant to know that within a week or two 
after the writing of this letter, which is 
dated June 26th [1781], Crabbe’s more 
pressing anxieties must have come to an 
end with his visit to Beaconsfield and intro- 
duction to Thurlow, who presented him with 
a hundred-pound note, and promised still 
more solid favours when Crabbe should 
have taken orders. 





* It may well trouble our insular self-complacency, by the 
way, to find how successfully our native literary gold-ficlds 
are being exploited by such outlanders as M. Angellier, M. 
Beljame, M. Léon Morel, M. Texte, and M. Chevrillon. 
Where, for example, can we find anything on the same 
subjects in our own language comparable in point of 
thoroughness and philosophic breadth of view with M. 
Angellier’s study of Burns, or M. Legouis’s exposition of 


‘The Prelude’? Not without a blush can we rejoice to hear 


When, again, he comes to deal with the 
powerful dramatic lyric ‘ Sir Eustace Grey,’ 
Canon Ainger has, if not actually a new 
fact to disclose, at least a novel and highly 
plausible, if not convincing, suggestion to 
make. Towards the year 1790 Orabbe 
suffered severely, his son tells us, from what 
our Transatlantic cousins would describe as 
‘‘stomach trouble,” attended with sudden 
and acute seizures of giddiness. On one 
occasion, while walking alone about the 
town of Ipswich, he was seen to stagger 
and fall in the street. He was assisted to 
his room at the inn, and attended by a local 
physician, who prescribed opium. ‘“ From 
that time,” adds his son, 

‘*his health began to amend rapidly, and his 
constitution was renovated...... To him opium 
was only salutary, and to a constant but slightly 
increasing dose of it may be attributed his long 
and generally healthy life.” 
In a copy of the memoirs annotated by 
Edward FitzGerald which Canon Ainger has 
been permitted to use there is a MS. note 
here to the effect that the opium “ prob- 
ably influenced the poet’s dreams for better 
or worse.” FitzGerald adds: ‘‘See also ‘The 
World of Dreams’ and ‘Sir Eustace Grey.’” 
This brief but pregnant hint Canon Ainger 
developes at some length, comparing the fan- 
tastic imagery and rapid transitions of ‘Sir 
Eustace Grey’ with the tremendous dream- 
scenery described towards the close of the 
‘Confessions’; nor is it easy to resist his 
inference that ‘‘the morbid inspiration is 
clearly the same in both cases,” or to doubt 
that ‘‘Crabbe’s poem owes its inception to 
opium, and that the framework was devised 
by him for the utilization of his dreams.” 
As to ‘The World of Dreams,’ which was 
found after Crabbe’s death in one of his 
many note-books, and printed in subsequent 
editions of the poems, it is enough to say 
that both metre and rhyme-sequence (a b ab 
b cb c) are those of ‘Sir Eustace Grey,’ and 
that the visions recorded are of precisely 
the same order as those described by that 
“frenzied child of grace.” Indeed, the 
opening stanza leaves no room for doubt 
that what follows is intended to be a 
veracious account of the blisses and the 
woes of opium. ‘‘ Hast thou no dreams?” 
asks the poet abruptly of the reader :— 
Then art thou but the breathing dead 

I envy, but I pity too: 
The bravest may my terrors dread, 

The happiest may my joys pursue. 
A description follows, in a strain loftier and 
more poignant than the reader familiar only 
with Crabbe’s ordinary style could have 
conceived, of the various affections of the 
mind under the spell of opium—of its joyous 
elation, and, again, of that ‘‘ wan and heart- 
less mood’? when the soul, self-deserted 
and languid even to an inward perishing, 
gazes blankly through the heavy eyes upon 
the splendours of earth and sky, 
And sees them all so excellently fair ; 
ees, but not feels, how beautiful they are. 
It is curious to compare Crabbe’s really 
powerful descriptive poem with Coleridge’s 
‘Kubla Khan,’ ‘ Dejection,’ and ‘ The Pains 
of Sleep’; and, again, with Walter Scott’s 
plaintive lines beginning “The sun upon 
the Weirdlaw Hill,’’ written, Lockhart tells 
us, during a fit of depression arising from 





that a work on ‘Coleridge and the German Philosophy’ is 





down throughout the inspiring le 
, tters of 
“old Fitz,” that we should pe Mace him 


jn preparation by M. Aynard, a former pupil of the brilliant 
scholar last named, ‘ i 


the use of opium. Sombre and impressive, 
however, as are Orabbe’s two opium-lyrics, 
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they cannot be said to reach the level of 
James Thomson’s (‘‘B.V.’s’’) ‘Insomnia,’ 
which, more powerfully, perhaps, than any 
other poem in the language, conveys 
the impression of inspissated gloom and 
calm, open-eyed despair. But ‘ Insomnia,’ 
it may be, is as unfamiliar to the reader of 
poetry nowadays as are ‘ Sir Eustace Grey’ 
and ‘The World of Dreams.’ 

Mr. Morley says somewhere that the 
keynote of the revolutionary time is ex- 
pressed by the word simplification — the 
revolution aimed at being ‘‘a return to 
nature.” Now “a return to nature’’ is an 
elastic phrase, which admits of many 
meanings. One meaning which, amongst 
others, it had for revolutionary thinkers 
was that of the recognition or rediscovery 
of the fundamental unity or solidarity of 
human nature, underlying all the factitious 
distinctions of wealth, rank, and caste. In 
this sense of the word Wordsworth, who, as 
every one knows, became an ardent sup- 
porter of the Revolution at the age of 
twenty-two, remained a revolutionary to the 
end of his days. In his sixty-eighth year 
he said emphatically to Crabb Robinson :— 

‘*T neither expect nor desire from posterity 

any other fame than that which will be given 
me from the way in which my poems exhibit 
Man, in his essentially human character and 
relations, — as child, parent, husband; the 
qualities which are common to all men, as 
opposed to those which distinguish one man from 
another. If my writings are to last, it will, I 
think, be mainly owing to this characteristic. 
They will please for the single cause, ‘That we 
have all of us one human heart.’ ”’ 
Thirty-six years before, writing to Charles 
James Fox on the subject of the ‘Lyrical 
Ballads,’ he had said the same thing in a 
passage too long to be quoted here. And 
again, in the ‘ Essay Supplementary to the 
Preface’ of 1815, he announces, as the 
object which he had proposed to himself in 
his various writings, the ‘divesting the 
Reader of the pride that induces him to dwell 
upon those points wherein Men differ from 
each other, to the exclusion of those in which 
all Men are alike, or the same.” 

But if Wordsworth’s chief aim in writing 
was thus to divert men’s ways of thinking 
from the a to the simplicities of 
life—to recall them from the conventional 
class distinctions of society to a sense of 
the essential oneness of human nature— 
such was no less the main purpose which 
Crabbe’s poetry also was designed to fulfil. 
In a remarkable passage (Book II. lines 
87-106) towards the close of ‘The Village’ 
(1783)—a passage quoted, as we shall see, 
many years later by Wordsworth to Scott 
and Lockhart — Crabbe anticipates the 
inquiry, ‘‘ But why labour to describe so 
minutely the ways of the poor?” and 
replies that the cause lies in the need of 
demonstrating to ‘‘the Great” their close 
kinship with ‘the Lowest” in nature and 
passions, and, again, of convincing the latter 
that “the Great,” equally with them- 
selves, are subject to the infirmities of 
humanity and the vicissitudes of life. 
“Crabbe,” writes Mr. T. E. Kebbel, 

‘*could not seclude himself from the operation 
of the new forces at work within his own era : 
and the distinctive mark of his poetry is the 
attempt to marry the new ideas of a revolu- 
tionary epoch which was just beginning to the 
old style of a strictly conservative period which 





was just ending. He, in fact, accomplished 
the great feat of pouring new wine into old 
bottles, if not without occasional breakage, yet 
on the whole with eminent success.” 


Crabbe’s apology for his stern realism 
was, writes Mr. Courthope, 


‘*the necessity of showing how small was the 
difference between the different ranks of men, 
when measured by the standard of their common 
nature. The plea was felt to be just; many 
whose imaginations had before been satisfied 
with the dreamland of conventional fancy were 
induced to extend their sympathies to the 
drama of actual life. ‘The Village’ [and, we 
may add, ‘The Parish Register’ (1807), ‘The 
Borough’ (1810), and the ‘Tales’ (1812)] 
speedily became popular.” 

In Crabbe then, no less than in Words- 

worth, may be traced that tendency towards 
simplification which, as we havesaid, entered 
largely into the revolutionary spirit and 
movement of their time. In this respect at 
least both poets are exponents of the new 
evangel. The difference between them lies 
in the fact that, while Wordsworth fixes 
his thoughts for the most part on the noble, 
amiable, and cheering elements of human 
destiny and character, Crabbe, on the con- 
trary, has an eye only for the follies, the 
frailties and vices, the afflictions, the mis- 
chances and disappointments of the human 
family. ‘‘ We live by admiration, love, and 
hope,” sings Wordsworth ; and it is to the 
presence and the quickening virtue of these 
highest affections of the soul that his verse 
owes its vitality and savour. But from the 
sombre verse of Crabbe these precious in- 
gredients are absent; and their place, as it 
seems and must ever seem to many true 
lovers of poetry, is but ill supplied by the 
emotions of indignation, terror, and pity, 
under the impulse of which his sordid and 
tragic histories were written, and which 
those histories are so well fitted to inspire 
in the reader. It ie to this absence of all 
that might serve to conciliate our affection 
or call forth our reverence for our species, 
and still more, perhaps, to the dearth of 
joyous, graceful, or soothing images, that 
we must attribute Hazlitt’s demurral to the 
claims modestly, yet on the whole not 
unsuccessfully, urged by Crabbe to the name 
and dignity of poet. To Hazlitt poetry was 
primarily a nepenthe, a solace for the 
dismal realities of life. Poetry,” he 
insists, 
‘*should be the handmaid of the imagination, 
and the foster-nurse of pleasure and beauty : 
Mr. Crabbe’s muse is a determined enemy to 
the imagination, and a spy on nature,” 


‘“‘A spy on nature”—this phrase alone 
(pace Canon Ainger, who curiously under- 
rates Hazlitt’s critical judgment here) 
proves that Hazlitt, despite the tone of 
petulance that pervades his estimate of 
Crabbe, had penetrated the secret of the 
poet’s impressive force. Crabbe, says his 
son, “had a passion for science—the science 
of the human mind, first; then, that of 
nature in general”; and this passion, if it 
injured the poet’s sesthetic sensibility, gave 
him his downright power of realistic word- 
painting. ‘ However he may be classified,” 
writes Sir Leslie Stephen, 


“Crabbe possesses the essential mark of 
genius, namely, that his pictures, however 
coarse the workmanship, stamp themselves on 
our minds indelibly and instantaneously ” ; 





and this is precisely what Hazlitt, in the 
essay published originally in the London 
Magazine for May, 1821, reiterates again 
and again. The essay, much curtailed, re- 
appeared in the Spirit of the Age; and 
perhaps it is in this shape only that Canon 
Ainger is acquainted with it. 

On Wednesday, August 24th, 1895, 
Wordsworth drove with Lockhart and Sir 
Walter from Grasmere over Kirkstone to 
Patterdale, and on the way a discussion 
arose between the two poets concerning 
Crabbe, which Lockhart reported by letter 
to his wife next day. ‘‘ Both right,” he 
observes, 


‘Sas usual in disputes with men of sense, 
Wordsworth says Crabbe is always an addition 
to our classical literature, whether he be or be 
not a poet. He attributes his want of popu- 
larity to a want of flow of feeling—a general 
dryness and knottiness of style, and matter 
which it does not soothe the mind to dwell upon 
[the italics are Lockhart’s]......Wordsworth 
quoted some lines in which Crabbe sums up the 
object of his writings as being to convince the 
high that they are only worms and dust like 
the poor ; the poor that, miserable as they are, 
they shall one day have the Lords of the Earth 
for their bedfellows in the dust ; and, to be 
sure, this is a rather anti- poetic result to 
aspire to.” 


The lines quoted by Wordsworth were 
doubtless those from ‘The Village’ to which 
reference has already been made. At other 
times —as, for instance, to the brothers 
Wiffen in 1819 and to Crabbe’s son after 
his father’s death in 1834—Wordsworth 
spoke more confidently as to Crabbe’s poetic 
pretensions; but doubtless his own feeling 
on the subject must have been that Crabbe’s 
was not the true way for a poet to paint 
the sorrows of mankind. Of Crabbe’s treat- 
ment of his subject he must have thought, 
as he thought of Coleridge’s management 
of ‘The Three Graves,’ that he ‘‘ made it 
too shocking and painful, and not sufficiently 
softened by any healing views.’’ More- 
over, Crabbe’s lax workmanship repelled 
Wordsworth, who held that style is, in 
poetry, of incalculable importance, and 
himself laboured incessantly to obtain abso- 
lute clearness and logical precision. 

Canon Ainger is, we find, silent on 
the subject of Crabbe’s experiments in 
blank verse. A fragment in MS. of about 
five hundred lines by Crabbe in this metre 
is in the possession of Prof. Dowden, who 
printed a specimen some years ago in the 
columns of the Ji/ustrated London News. As 
they will probably be new to most of our 
readers we give a few lines below, which 
Prof. Dowden describes as ‘‘ a winter study 
from the marshes and commons of the 
Suffolk coast” :— 


Cold vapour, fallirg on the putrid fen, 
Condenses gray ; and wraps with glassy net 
The wintry fern ; and throws along the heath 
A hoary garment, nor less fair than Spring 
Drops on the sod, of texture near as frail, 

The icy atoms through the burthened air 

Shed larguor, and enwrap with double fleece 
The slumbering fold: they clothe the knotted oak 
Stretching its naked arms, as if to chide, 

With Age’s stern and touching eloquence, 

The ruthless skies for Summer’s slow return, 
The winds, that in converging furrows plough 
The freezing pool, and shake the rattling wood, 
Are armed with pain, and vitrified their wings. 
In Winter’s livery sleeps this earthly scene— 
And, save where Ocean rolls its restless flood, 
The horizontal eye grasps all things gray. 
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An Index to the Early Printed Books in the 
British Museum. By Robert Proctor.— 
Part II. 1501-1520. Section I. Germany. 
(Kegan Paul & Oo.) 


BrsrioGRAPHy is fast ceasing to be an art 
and becoming a science. True, it has never 
displayed many of the characteristics of art 
to the public at large, but that it satisfies 
the definition of it which uses the word to 
denote the pleasure of the craftsman in his 
work cannot be doubted by any reader of 
the long succession of ‘‘ books about books”’ 
from Ames, Herbert, and Dibdin down to 
the amiable collections of Messrs. Hazlitt and 
Copinger. The special study of early printed 
books has up to our own times been the 
recreation of the wealthy and leisured 
dilettante or been confined to the laborious 
collection of a mass of unrelated observations. 
The writings on the subject are filled with 
legendary anecdotes, or with personal judg- 
ments on the beauty and rarity of favourite 
books, each considered independently of all 
others. Bibliography was in the position 
of chemistry before the days of Lavoisier. 

Two men, Bradshaw and Holtrop, gave 
the first impulse to the science of biblio- 
graphy. Bradshaw insisted on the use of 
what he called the ‘‘ natural history method” 
with each book as a species, each printer as 
a genus. Holtrop provided materials which 
Bradshaw used in the study of printing in 
the Netherlands; and on their lines the 
modern scientific student of printing works. 
Discarding all statements which cannot be 
proved either from an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the book itself or from contemporary 
authentic documents, he classifies books 
under the countries in which they were pro- 
duced, the towns, the presses, and the types. 
A certain amount of the heterogeneous mass 
of material heaped up in pre-scientific days 
has now been reduced to order by such 
students, among whom one man stands out 

rominently. The work which Holtrop and 

radshaw did for a small corner of the 
field Proctor accomplished for the whole 
extent of fifteenth-century printing in the 
first part of his ‘Index.’ It is difficult to 
speak of the way in which this task was 
accomplished in terms which will not appear 
extravagantly eulogistic to those unac- 
quainted with his book. 

In form this gigantic work is an index 
to the incunabula in the British Museum, 
supplemented by those in the Bodleian; 
in fact it is a study of the printers of 
Europe, their types, their migrations, their 
relations with each other, and the character 
of their productions, so unobtrusively yet 
carefully worked out that the casual reader 
may pass over it, whilethe student of the early 
history of printing will find the whole of his 
material shaped out for deeper research. It 
describes some 900 presses in 200 towns, 
with about 2 000 varieties of type. Sub- 
sequent study will add, no doubt, many 
varieties to the list of types, and a certain 
number of presses, but certainly very few 
towns to those noted here. It is the only 
general reference-book which can be quoted 
as an authority for the place and date of 
incunabula. 

The foreboding to which Mr. Proctor 
gave expression in the preface to the 
first part has unhappily been justified, 
and this work, if it is ever com- 





pleted, must be carried on by other hands 
than his; yet sufficient has been done to 
set the standard to his successors, and to 
render a further inestimable service to 
students. The section before us deals with 
the towns comprised in modern Germany. 
In the period from 1454 to 1500 printing was 
carried on in fifty-three towns at 219 
presses. Twenty-four of these towns had 
but one printer apiece, and in some of them 
only a single book was produced, while, on 
the other hand, Mainz had eleven, Strass- 
burg twenty-seven, Kéln thirty-three, 
Augsburg twenty-three, and Niirnberg 
nineteen distinct presses. In the twenty 
years which followed, 1501-20, no printing 
at all was done in twenty-three of these 
towns, while new presses were opened in 
twenty-one others, in eighteen of them by 
one printer only. Out of the thirty towns 
remaining, printing was only carried on 
continuously in seventeen, ceasing alto- 
gether in six very shortly, and in seven 
others for the greater part of the period. 
The general result is that, with the growth 
of the commercial system, the trade tended 
to concentrate itself into the hands of a 
wealthy few, the old wandering printer 
being crushed out of existence. 

There used to be an idea that books of 
this period were relatively much more 
common than incunabula. The publica- 
tion of Mr. Proctor’s ‘Index’ will give a 
serious blow to this superstition. In the 
districts included in modern Germany his 
‘Index’ shows 2,870 books in the Museum 
printed between 1454 and 1500, and 2,180 
printed between 1501 and 1520. The period 
selected excludes, no doubt, the immense 
pamphlet literature of the Reformation, 
which would have raised the number con- 
siderably (though about 300 are already 
included), but would have made fair com- 
parison impossible. It seems certain, how- 
ever, that editions were very much smaller 
in the second period, for the wars of the 
Reformation do not account for the fact that 
fewer of its books in proportion got abroad. 

Another matter brought prominently to 
the fore by Mr. Proctor’s work is the com- 
parative poverty of the British Museum— 
poverty, that is, compared with the popular 
idea of its richness. One was accustomed 
to think of it as containing virtually all 
the incunabula of any importance—as a 
matter of fact it contains between 7,000 and 
8,000 out of a possible 30,000 to 40,000. In 
the period dealt with it is even poorer. 
Out of the numerous towns on Mr. Proctor’s 
list no fewer than seven, among them Uim, 
Wiirzburg, and Regensburg, are not repre- 
sented by a single book in the Museum, 
while thirty-one important presses are in 
the same position. A single list of books 
printed at Frankfurt in the period names 
seventy-five books —the nation owns but 
six. And the worst of it is that with every 
good will in the world the Museum cannot 
buy the books offered to it to fill up these 
gaps—books rapidly increasing in price 
and rarity—owing to the miserably inade- 
quate official grant, which, if we mistake 
not, has just been reduced by 30 per cent. 

With regard to the more technical aspect 
of Mr. Proctor’s work, what strikes the 
experienced bibliographer as most wonder- 
ful is not his power of rapid work or his 
amazing sureness of eye and memory, but 


the plan he must have devised (and kept in 
the background) of registering the hundreds 
of thousands of observations here condensed 
into letters and figures. This method, which 
must have been complete before the work 
was begun, is perhaps the greatest among 
the losses science has suffered by his sudden 
removal from among us. The notation by 
which the books are here described is much 
enlarged from that of the first part. The 
entry now identifies the types in which the 
book is printed, with a reference to fac- 
similes, its description, the borders on its 
title-page, the printer’s device, the cha- 
racter of its initial letters, its Greek and 
Hebrew type, and whether it contains 
music and illustrations—all in less than 
two lines. By its aid a beginner, with care 
and patience, should be able to recognize 
any German press of the period. Ninety- 
six books without name of printer have 
been identified, and forty-five others with- 
out place or printer’s name in different 
types have been provisionally classed under 
the towns they were probably printed at. 
A number of valuable registers of pub- 
lishers, of undated books, of type, of 
printers, and of authors, are added, and a 
last effect of completeness is produced by 
sixty-six facsimiles of types not readily 
available elsewhere. There are, no doubt, 
a certain number of minor additions 
needed to make the work a complete index 
to the collection of the British Museum. 
One source of error is due to Mr. Proctor’s 
own labour. In the interval between 1897 
and 1903 he must have come across many 
undated German books catalogued as early 
sixteenth-century which he was the first to 
recognize as incunabula. On his present 
plan these escape recognition altogether as 
far as the general public is concerned. We 
think that the second part might have 
contained an appendix of corrections and 
additions to the corresponding section of 
the first volume. Another source of error 
lies in the size of the Museum library, and 
the impossibility of examining every un- 
dated book in it by the labours of any one 
man. This can only be remedied by time 
and the united observations of students. 
Let us add, for the benefit of English biblio- 
graphers, that the edition is limited to 350 
copies, and that every important public 
library in Germany must have one of them 
and a corresponding set of the first part. 

Works of this order of merit areso rarely 
met with that the critic feels himself 
unable, consistently with any sense of pro- 
portion, to do more than repeat the opinion 
held by every bibliographer capable of 
forming one, that by his ‘Index’ Mr. Proctor 
stepped at once and for ever into the front 
rank of scientific bibliographers. 








Milton’s England. By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Illustrated. (Nash.) 

Milton on the Continent: a Key to L’ Allegro 
and Il Penseroso, §c. By Mrs. Fanny 
Byse (née Lee). (Stock.) 

‘Mitron’s Enouanp’ is a very welle 

informed and readable book, written by 

an American who brings to her subject the 
enthusiasm which happily characterizes 
visitors from the other side of the 





Atlantic, and which is scarcely lively enough 
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in the average person of the Old Country. 
Certainly American “ pilgrims” have done 
and are doing much to encourage a general 
interest in English places of historical and 
literary importance, and are providing 
handbooks that are really serviceable in 
this respect. 

Our first author has produced a volume 
that can be recommended heartily to the 
ordinary tourist. She has taken great 
pains to make it trustworthy, and trust- 
worthy it is, with some slight exceptions 
that may easily be corrected in a second 
edition. Research is, we suppose, not to 
be expected in such a case; but she has 
read her Masson, her Loftie, and many 
another authority with industry and intelli- 
gence, and there are few people who 
would not find something new in her pages. 
About a third of her book is devoted solely 
to Milton and the localities, both in and out 
of London, with which he is associated. 
The remaining chapters deal with other 

arts of the Metropolis, such as the Tower, 
edtadbenss Ely Place, Whitehall, Lambeth 
Palace, and inevitably Westminster Abbey. 

Perhaps we can best show our appreciation 
of ‘ Milton’s England’ by pointing out some 
things that need revision ; for it must needs 
be that offences come, human nature being 
weak, and even accepted authorities failing 
now and then to be truly authoritative, 
though, happily, on the present occasion 
we have not to denounce woe to her 
through whom they come. 

We are told that the lines 


When I was yet a child, no childish"play, &c., 


written beneath the first engraving of 
Jansen’s portrait of Milton, et. ten, ‘ may 
have been the poet’s own’’; that Ben Jonson 
was a Pauline (p. 52), though on another 
page he is rightly connected with West- 
minster School; that Chaucer ‘‘ had walked 
among the colleges” of Cambridge as a 
student; that ‘after Shakespeare’s death 
there was a strong desire to remove his 
bones from Stratford to the Abbey, upon 
which Milton and Jonson both protested. 
The former wrote :— 


What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured 
bones ? 
The labour of an age in piled stones ? 


and Jonson more emphatically exclaimed : 


My Shakespeare, rise! I will not lodge thee by 
Ohaucer and Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 

A little further on to make thee a room. 

Thou art a monument without a tomb, 

And art alive still while thy book both live, 
And we have wits to read and praise to give.” 


The third line is not correctly quoted. But, 
not to discuss the statement as to that 
“strong desire,” Ben Jonson’s lines were 
written not later than 1623, probably in that 
year, and Milton’s in 1630. Further, we 
encounter the statements that the -ton of 
Islington is the same as the -ton of 
Kensington, Brompton, Paddington — an 
identification which shows ignorance of the 
original or the oldest extant form of the 
name; that if Milton wished to stroll from 
his father’s house in Bread Street to the 
Charterhouse, he would have to go across 
Holborn Bridge and up Holborn Hill; and 
that the ‘“ Jacobine” still call Charles I. 
“the martyr-king.” The list of such macule 
might easily be lengthened; and we 





might question the value of certain 
critical obiter dicta—as ‘‘Milton’s future 
career was a complete refutation of Words- 
worth’s conception of him as a lonely star 
that dwelt apart,” or a description of 
‘ Paradise Lost’ as the world’s ‘“‘ greatest 
epic poem since the Aineid.” But after all 
deductions are made, a useful and pleasant 
handbook remains, its value greatly enhanced 
by illustrations taken from old engravings. 

We are afraid we cannot give a like com- 
mendation to Mrs. Byse’s volume, though 
she has chosen a subject with and for which 
a great deal might be done. Mrs. Byse 
has convinced herself that ‘ L’Allegro’ and 
‘Il Penseroso’ were written after Milton’s 
continental travels in 1637 and 1638, and that 
she has discovered foreign scenes that were 
certainly in his mind when he wrote these 
two famous pieces. But assuredly she pro- 
duces no reasons whatever that are likely to 
disturb the well-considered judgment now 
generally accepted that the poems in ques- 
tion were composed some five years or so 
before Milton went abroad. 








Mémoires de Philippe de Commynes. Nou- 
velle Edition, publiée avec une Intro- 
duction et des Notes d’aprés un Manu- 
scrit Inédit et Complet. Par B. de Man- 
drot. 2vols. (Paris, Picard.) 


WHEN in 1880 M. Léopold Delisle published 
in his ‘Mélanges de Paléographie et de 
Bibliographie’ the discovery and descrip- 
tion of a new manuscript of Commynes 
which had belonged to the author’s niece, 
he made the publication of a new edition of 
the ‘Mémoires’ a necessity. The edition of 
Mlle. Dupont, 1840-7, valuable as it was, 
and still continues to be, had long been 
out of print, and was growing rarer year 
by year. The edition of Chantelauze in 
1881, beautifully illustrated and well 
printed, did not obviate the necessity, for 
the editor reprinted Mlle. Dupont’s text, 
relegating as a rule the readings of the 
important manuscript he used to the 
obscurity of foot-notes. But apart from 
this the new manuscript on examination 
forced itself on any future editor; it was 
at once the most complete and the least 
incorrect of the few existing, the first 
manuscript ever found of books vii. and viii. 
of the ‘Memoirs,’ containing in addition 
many passages not in any printed or manu- 
script source. M. de Mandrot gives us this 
text, adding the principal variants in his 
notes. 

Philippe van den Clyte, Sire de Com- 
mynes, afterwards Sire d’Argenton, was 
born about 1447. He entered early on an 
active life :— 


** Au saillir de mon enfance, et en l’eage de 
pouvoir monter & cheval, fuz amené A Lisle, 
devers le duc Charle de Bourgongne, lors 
appellé conte de Charroloys, lequel me print en 
son service ; et fut l’an mil ccoccix1115,” 


The young esquire followed his master next 
year to the farcical battle of Montlhéry, in 
which both sides were beaten, and two years 
later, when Charles became duke, Com- 
mynes became his chamberlain, councillor, 
and a knight, promotion he had well earned 
by the devotion and address shown in 
rescuing him from the rebellious Ghenters, 
and the part he had taken in the suppres- 


sion of the revolt of Liége. In 1468 the 
famous interview between Charles the Rash 
and Louis XI. took place at Peronne, an 
interview familiar toordinary English readers 
through the pages of ‘Quentin Durward.’ 
The part played by Commynes in the story 
is hardly exaggerated, but few would 
imagine that the skilled diplomatist there 
described was hardly more than twenty-one 
years old. There is no evidence that he 
participated in the shower of gold which 
Louis scattered in the Court of Burgundy, 
but that he then laid the foundation of the 
influence he exerted on the mind of that 
monarch is undoubted. In 1470 he was 
agent for Charles at Calais during War- 
wick’s unsuccessful attempt to regain pos- 
session of the port from Wenlock, his 
lieutenant, after his defection from 
Edward IV.; and next year was dispatched 
to Brittany and to Spain. In 1472, during 
the mad invasion of Normandy, he quitted 
Charles secretly, and entered the service of 
Louis XI., an often-blamed action which 
was the turning-point of his career. 

It is not easy to form a just estimate of 
the strength of the tie which bound in the 
days of Commynes a knight to his suzerain, 
a councillor to his lord. The imperious and 
inviolable obligation binding the feudal 
vassal to his over-lord, which was the very 
breath of life to the finest romances of 
chivalry, and in hard fact had been the sole 
safeguard of the existence of France in the 
face of the overwhelming might of the early 
Plantagenets, no longer exerted its sway on 
men’s minds. The romance of Jehan de 
Saintré in literature and of Charles the 
Rash in real life show to what an extent it 
had disappeared. Patriotism had not yet 
extended itself beyond the narrow civism of 
a trade gild or a city, and the citizen of 
Ypres owed no duty to the Lord of Burgundy 
as such. We may well doubt whether the 
exacting demands of Charles on his personal 
surroundings carried with them any corre- 
sponding recognition of mutual obligation, 
or ensured devotion from servants of any 
type higher than the spaniel :— 

‘Tl avoit assés hardiment pour entreprendre 
toutes choses ; sa personne povoit assez porter 
le travail qui luy estoit necessaire ; il estoit 
assés puissant de gens et d'argent: mais il 
n’avoit point assés de sens ny de malice pour 
conduyre ses entreprinses.” 


A good servant requires and likes a 
master capable of utilizing him to the 
utmost, and such a master Commynes found 
in Louis, while with Charles he was not 
only never assured of direction, sympathy, 
and support—he was always in danger of 
being left defenceless to bear the results of 
his master’s rash actions. 

Up to the death of Louis, Commynes was 
constantly employed in the highest offices, 
but after the death of his master his fortune 
changed. In 1487 he lay for five months in 
the iron cages at Loches, and then for two 
years in an upper chamber of the Concierge- 
rie du Palais. He was again taken into 
favour by Charles VIII., passed into Italy 
with him, and remained in his service till 
Charles’s death in 1498. Commynes died in 
October, 1511, leaving behind him the 
volumes of ‘Memoirs’ which are his claim 
on the remembrance of posterity. 

M. de Mandrot has worked out with some 





care the dates at which they were written, 
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The history of Louis XI. seems to date from 
the years 1490-1, that of Charles VIII. 
from 1497-8. They are written with no 
design of satire or revenge—the author 
tells us that he does not write all he knows 
—but with the intention of teaching not so 
much moral as political lessons. As he 
wrote, modern politics were indeed in the 
making—F rance had just consolidated itself, 
the Empire was slowly crystallizing round it 
the other forces of Europe. The kings and 
rinces of his time have been spoken of as 
ignorant and idle boys on whom ‘“‘the only 
effect of maturity is a development of the 
power ‘of lying......inevitable evils, against 
which there was no refuge except in God.” 
For men like this or their advisers 
Commynes wrote, and when his book 
appeared, some fifteen years after his 
death, it achieved immediate success. A 
recent bibliographer enumerates no fewer 
than 123 editions or translations, and his 
list is not complete. The value of the book 
does not depend on its statement of facts. 
Commynes is incredibly untrustworthy in 
his dates—so much so that when it is taken 
into account that there was no manuscript 
for some of his work it is not surprising 
that historians quickly came to doubt 
whether Commynes had any part in its 
composition at all. M. de Mandrot points 
out many of these errors. Here is one :— 


‘*O’est-ainsi qu’il place ‘ avant que leroi partist 
de Florence,’ c’est & dire avant la fin de 
novembre 1494, les allées et venues des agents 
étrangers, qui, en réalité, firent leur apparition 
& Venise plusieurs semaines plus tard. Notez 
que le seigneur d’Argenton les a vus tous suc- 
cessivement arriver, les Espagnols d’abord le 
5 janvier 1495, les Allemands le 15 février, les 
Milanais enfin le 4 mars, et qu'il dépensa sa 
peine et son argent 4 espionner leurs secrets, ce 
qui ne l’empéche pas d’écrire qu’d l’époque ov, 
le 30 mars, ils signdrent au Palais ducal le 
traité d’alliance dirigé contre les Frangais, ces 
orateurs étaient & Venise déja depuis quatre 
mois !” 


Another, more serious, is that when detail- 
ing his instructions as ambassador he repre- 
sents himself as asking for the recall of an 
expedition which did not set out till some 
months after his embassy. It is hard to 
excuse such a lapse of memory in a skilled 
diplomatist writing within three years of 
the occurrence. 

But these confusions and errors are not 
accompanied by false conclusions, hasty 
judgments, or partial presentation of the 
case. Commynes’s true value lies in the 
opportunity he supplies of seeing his con- 
temporaries as he saw them. His was a 
shrewd, pessimistic, ironical view of them, 
with no illusions as to the value of their 
objects, knowing the innermost springs of 
their action, deeply religious, as medisval 
folk were, with at the same time the morality 
of a schoolboy who will break any rule of 
his schoolmaster while scorning to infringe 
the code of his fellows. For English readers 
the pictures of Louis XI., Edward IV., and 
the Kingmaker stand out prominently. 
After the grandiose figure of the Last of 
the Barons, to read,— 


“Le dit conte de Warvic n’estoit jamais 
acoustumé vouloir descendre & pied, mais avoit 
de coustume, quant il avoit mis ses gens en 

ngne, il montoit & cheval. Si la besongne 
alloit bien pour lui, il se trouvoit 4 la meslée ; 








et si elle alloit mal il se deslogeoit de bonne 
heure,” 
is a new light. We smile when we read of 
the Grand Chamberlain of England who 
accepts a pension from Louis, but refuses to 
ive a receipt; and we acknowledge the 
Justice of his wish that people should 
not be able to say that the Grand Cham- 
berlain of England had been a pensioner 
of the King of France, or to point to his 
receipts in the French exchequer, since the 
gift came at the good pleasure of the king 
and not at his request. But, indeed, all 
the references of Commynes to England are 
of deep interest. He was the first of a long 
line of Anglophil politicians who wished to 
adapt our institutions to their own country 
—a line at the head of which stands Montes- 
quieu. Incidentally, too, he justifies the 
great importance attached to the possession 
of Calais by our English monarchs, com- 
mercially rather than for political reasons— 
an importance which English historians 
are too much inclined to pass over. 

Much has been written of the style of 

our author from the days of Montaigne, 
who describes his ‘“‘pleasing-sweet and 
gently-gliding speech, fraught with a 
purely-sincere simplicitie, his narration 
pure and unaffected,” to those of Langlois, 
whose dictum,— 
“ce style, alourdi de car, d’incidentes et de 
parenthéses, aride et nu, quoique verbeux, sans 
relief, trop rarement relevé de familiarités 
énergiques, embarrasse et fatigue & la longue,” 


is the last word of modern criticism. But 
even this severe critic admits the existence 
of passages which recall Tacitus and 
Bossuet, and fine flights which should make 
us forgive the existence of those sentences 
of amazing prolixity, where sometimes 
the principal object of the writer’s thought 
is forgotten until the close is reached. 

M. de Mandrot’s text being the copy of a 
manuscript in private possession, we can 
only speak of it in general terms. It seems 
to us undoubtedly the best that has yet 
been published—the fullest and most homo- 
geneous. At the same time the absence of 
the pieces justificatives of Mlle. Dupont’s 
edition is a distinct loss to students. The 
references to English names are in general 
very correct, though the editor might have 
referred to the English meaning of such 
words as staple, hulk, &c. In his note on 
the English editions of Commynes he has 
made some natural errors. Danett’s trans- 
lation was made in 1565, his autograph 
copy being in the British Museum, and first 
printed in 1596, the fourth edition being 
published in folio in 1674. In the same 
year an independent translation from 
Godefroy’s text was published in octavo. 
The editor may be interested to learn of a 
Portuguese translation by Antonio de 
Meneses, also in the British Museum (Eg. 
538). M. de Mandrot has produced an 
edition which will be of the greatest value 
to students, the more so as it contains an 
excellent index, an edition worthy of its 
—_ in the excellent collection of which it 
orms part. 











NEW NOVELS, 


Hetty Wesley. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

THE story of the Wesleys is probably as 
minutely known as that of any family who 
lived in the eighteenth century. Yet, when 
one comes to think of it, how many bio- 
graphies has one read, and felt that they 
only needed telling in the right way to stir 
the emotions as profoundly, to hold as true 
a mirror to the facts of human nature, as 
the work of the greatest masters of pure 
fiction? The Wesleys were, until a date 
long after the action of Hetty’s story was 
finished, as inconspicuous, and in the view 
of the world at large as commonplace, as 
a country parson’s family well could be. 
Thanks to the eminence to which two of 
them, in long lives, attained, biographers 
have found it worth while to recover and 
preserve the details of those early days, 
which otherwise would no doubt have passed 
into the oblivion that awaits most of us, 
with our trivial lives and misfortunes— 
trivial to our fellows, that is, but doubtless, 
in the hands of a cunning craftsman in 
narration, capable of furnishing as touch- 
ing and enthralling a tale as Mr. Couch 
has wrought out of the same incidents in 
the family history of the Wesleys. To 
our thinking this book is by far the finest 
piece of work that Mr. Couch has yet pro- 
duced. Its dominant note is sadness, but 
it is a high and serious sadness, as far 
remote as may be from the squalid pes- 
simism of which we have had more than 
enough in recent fiction. He rarely errs on 
the side of over-emphasis. At the same 
time he has the power of presenting his case 
so as to produce its full effect. To take one 
instance among many: we fancy that few 
people will be able to read without some- 
thing of a thrill the page on which Charles 
Wesley renounces the Irish estate which 
might be his for the accepting. We do not 
know if there are ‘‘documents” for the 
details; but the unity in diversity of the 
two brothers’ characters could hardly be 
more finely indicated. The only element in 
the whole book the fitness of which does not 
immediately strike the reader is to be found 
in the so-called ‘‘ prologues’’ which intro- 
duce various divisions of the story, and, so 
far as one can see, have no influence what- 
ever upon its movement, though picturesque 
enough in themselves. They can hardly 
have been put in solely as an excuse for 
bringing on the Duke of Wellington in an 
“epilogue”; yet it is not easy to see what 
other purpose they serve. The only further 
remark we have to make is that Nonjurors 
are not the same thing as Nonconformists. 





The Captain’s Toll- Gate. By Frank RB. 


Stockton. (Cassell & Co.) 

In a ‘Memorial Sketch’ written by Mrs. 
Marian E. Stockton we read: ‘“ ‘The Ca 
tain’s Toll-Gate’ is the last of the wor 
of Frank R. Stockton that will be given to 
the public.”’ And this fact, rather than any 
intrinsic feature of the simple holiday tale 
the book unfolds, must be regarded as its 
principal claim to consideration. We get a 
pleasant view of the author :— 


‘¢ Mr, Stockton was the most lovable of men. 
He shed happiness all around him, a ee 
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conscious effort, but out of his own bountiful 
and loving nature...... He hated mourning and 
gloom...... He won the love of every one who 
knew him...... His stories are, in great part, a 
reflex of himself. The bright outlook on life ; 
the courageous spirit; the helpfulness; the 
sense of the comic rather than the tragic; the 
love of domestic life; the sweetness of pure 
affection, live in his books as they lived in him- 
self. He had not the heart to make his stories 
end unhappily.” 

‘The Captain’s Toll-Gate’ is the story of 
a beautiful girl with many lovers; it is 
essentially American, and written in a 
pleasant domestic vein, mildly humorous, 





suggesting the atmosphere of summer 
holidays in the country. 
Leonora. By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto & 


Windus.) 

Here we have the author of ‘Anna of the 
Five Towns’ in his most serious and 
critical vein. ‘Leonora’ is a solid and 
ambitious study of social life in the 
five towns, the potteries of Staffordshire. 
It is full of real and thoughtful observa- 
tion, careful indication of character, and the 
dramatic presentation of human emotions. 
We find neither the smartness nor the 
gaiety of ‘The Grand Babylon Hotel,’ but 
a good deal that is better than either 
from the literary standpoint, and much 
that is worth the serious considera- 
tion of any reader who claims to be 
a student of life. Mr. Bennett has the 
essence of the matterin him. For this, in 
these slipshod days, credit is due, and we 
trust he will persevere along these lines, 
without too much thought for the circu- 
lating libraries and fashions in “ serials.” 
In the five towns of Staffordshire he has 
chosen an interesting aspect of life, and is 
dealing with it in workmanlike fashion. 





The Prime Minister and Mrs. Grantham. By 

Carlton Dawe. (Nash.) 
Mr. Dawe is known as the author of several 
stirring and well-told tales of the East— 
stories which inclined to sensationalism, but 
were none the less workmanlike and well 
wrought. In the present volume he proves 
himself capable of producing a sound novel 
of English life. It is not so much a book 
of promise as an achievement, and it marks 
the author’s advance for the reason that it 
is really a novel, not a mere adventurous 
tale. Moreover it contains genuine charac- 
terization and thoughtful study of human 
motives and emotions. Init are unfolded two 
love stories and some interesting sketches of 
political life. There are two young heroes, 
one of whom falls in love with a lady of 
comic opera with a father of the Micawber 
type, who is well and humorously drawn, 

e other with a lady who is nearly related 
to the Prime Minister of the title, Lord 
Marlington. Though never suspecting it 
until a late stage of the story, both these 
young men are themselves closely related 
through their mother to the Prime Minister, 
whose son one of them ousts from his seat 
in the House of Commons. There is an 
admirable character called Dr. Cleete, 
and the various threads of the narrative 
are drawn together in masterly style 
before the last page is reached. It is a 
et and interesting piece of light 
ction. 





The Longshoremen. By George Bartram. 
(Arnold.) 

In this tale of Sussex smugglers at the 
beginning of the last century the stage is 
decidedly overcrowded with characters, of 
whom we can only say that we should 
prefer quality to quantity. There is one 
good scene in the book, the trial and 
acquittal of a local hero caught almost 
red-handed, and one fairly good character, 
the rascally mayor who is at the bottom of 
most of the smuggling. For the rest there is 
little to be said; the hero brings his love 
affair to the proper conclusion, in spite 
of the heroine’s love-sick guardian, who 
goes perilously near to making a fool of 
himself, but luckily recovers in the last 
chapter. Another match, however, seems 
purely gratuitous and uncalled for; the 
arch villain, who is a cripple, but immensely 
powerful, is not very convincing. There 
is mentioned at intervals a slightly irritating 
mystery concerning a publican’s wife and 
an old Corinthian buck, who joins the 
merry throng rather late in the story; but 
it fizzles out very quietly and decorously. 
The story is, in short, one of those which 
find readers, but set a thoughtful man 
wondering why they were ever written. 





The Woman’s View. By Herbert Flower- 
dew. (Grant Richards.) 

Tue subsidiary title, ‘A Novel about Mar- 
riage,’ gives the point on which the woman’s 
view is laid down. That view may seem 
extravagant, even fanatical, for any woman 
to take, but it is a high tribute to Mr. 
Flowerdew’s art that it appears not only 
possible, but even inevitable, given the 
special temperament of the heroine. The 
analysis both of her and of her weak, 
cunning, spiteful Irish husband, is subtle 
and convincing. Other chief characters, 
too, create a distinct impression. In the 
story itself there is no strain on the reader’s 
credulity, though the concluding chapter is 
rather lame. On the whole, this is a work 
of unusual merit. 





The Vagabond. By Frederick Palmer. 


(Harper & Brothers.) 
Tue American Civil War has played its part 
in scores of novels. Asarule there is a strong 
family likeness between these romances, 
and it is difficult after all to see how an 
author is going to dodge the postulate 
that meets him on the threshold, and insists 
on the division of lovers into opposite 
camps. Mr. Palmer does not attempt to 
evade the inevitable. His pair being sharply 
parted, the interest of the tale is clearly 
in the evolution of their affection, or rather 
of the lady’s, for the gentleman was never 
in any doubt of his. The course of true 
love runs through rough places, and the 
situation is complicated by a thorough- 
going Virginian lover, who naturally 
rejoices in the name of Jefferson. We 
confess to a distaste for Jefferson, who is of 
the temper we have come to associate with 
stage Virginians. But Williams is a vivid 
figure, and the author has spent a lot of 
time and trouble on the heroine. We are 


glad to be spared the details of the military 
——_ common to this sort of romance. 
er has simply a story to tell, and 


Mr. 





he tells it plainly. The result is that one’s 
interest is not swamped in a lot of unesgep. 


tial and pedantic facts. In form the 
romance is admirable, and it is also suff. 
ciently spirited. Indeed,‘it is worth, many 
of the popular and successful American 
romances which have broken out of late 
years. 





Dwellers in the Hills. By Melville D. Post, 
(Putnam’s Sons.) 

Mr. Post is a horse-lover, and it would not 
be perhaps extravagant to dub him an 
idolater. The horse is virtually the hero 
of this book, which is not so much a novel 
as the narrative of an incident. Quiller is 
the narrator, and Quiller is a boy whose 
years and surname are not specified. He 
rides a horse called El Mahdi, and his men 
ride other horses, all with characters and 
individualities. Mr. Post has chosen a very 
simple episode, and almost made it thrill- 
ing by his treatment. Where the hills are 
we have no guess, but they hide lawless 
characters, chief of whom is a certain Hawk 
Rufe, who has bought some hundreds of 
cattle from Quiller’s brother. Since the 
‘‘deal’’ cattle have gone down in price, 
and therefore, if the amiable Hawk Rufe 
can prevent due delivery according to con- 
tract, he will save himself a loss. This he 
endeavours to accomplish by the aid of 
sundry scoundrels—and that is the book. It 
is unpretentious, but it is exciting reading. 
The description of the fording of the 
river by the cattle is a brilliant piece of 
writing. It is also obviously by one who 
knows the scenes he describes. One of 
the most pleasing points in Mr. Post’s work 
is his admirable power of narrative. He 
loves horses, he loves the landscape, he 
loves the splendid herd of ugly steers. 
He even loves the villains, who are 
adequately handled. The naturalness of 
the little tale is its charm, and we can 
conscientiously offer it a sincere welcome 
on this side of the Atlantic. 





A Daughter of the Pit. By Margaret Doyle 
Jackson. (Cassell & Co.) 
Many novels have been written about pit-life 
in Lancashire, and most of them seem to deal 
with strikes. Mrs. Jackson’s story is well 
above the average. The chief fault we have 
to find with it is that the narrator, a young 
girl, was not present at most of the scenes 
which she scrupulously details. A short- 
hand reporter would have been necessary to 
take down the conversations of the miners 
in the pits. That, however, is a mistake of 
form which hardly detracts from the interest 
of the tale. The plot turns on the discon- 
tent aroused by the introduction of ma- 
chinery, the patent of a young American 
engineer, who takes the stage as the hero. 
The heroine is the daughter of a common 
miner who is involved in the mischances 
and politics of the pit. And the chief villain 
is a foreman, who is vigorously depicted. 
The Lancashire pit-hand is, as we have 
suggested, familiar in fiction, but Fray 
strikes one as a portrait, in his brutality, 
his strength, and his cunning. Very pro- 
perly he comes to a bad end, and the tale 
ends happily, save for a domestic tragedy 
which is only incidental. We have not 
quite fathomed how the heroine’s father 
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escaped from the bog, for on one page we 
leave him in its clutches, and on another 
we are assured, with his daughter, that he 
is all right. But the story is graphic, and 
the characterization suffices; also the dialect 
is true to the district and not too pronounced. 





Confessions d’un Homme @ Awourd’hui. By 
Abel Hermant. (Paris, Ollendorff.) 


Tux difference between the work upon which 
M. Hermant is now engaged and that 
which has made him celebrated is immense. 
He used to be known exclusively, and is 
still best known, as a brilliant writer of 
sparkling plays, and as one of the masters 
of the light dialogue which makes the repu- 
tation of La Vie Parisienne. No one has 
so excellently amused himself and us at the 
expense of crowned heads and respecta- 
bilities of every kind. In his attempt to 
rival Barrés in one direction and Bourget in 
another he is again remarkable, but the 
great merit of his work is likely to be 
obscured to the general public, and espe- 
cially to his own public, by its heaviness. 
The confessions are dull, but the reader who 
is not deterred by their old-fashioned pon- 
derosity will be rewarded by fine studies of 
character and by descriptive passages of 
extraordinary merit. There are in the pre- 
sent volume three pages on the journalist, 
and many upon Russia, which are as good 
as anything in modern literature. 








HEBREW LITERATURE. 


The Jewish Encyclopedia: a Descriptive 
Record of the History, Religion, Literature, and 
Customs of the Jewish People from the Earliest 
Times to the Present Day.—Vol. III. Bence- 
mero — Chazanuth. (Funk & Wagnalls 
Company.)—We need not repeat our general 
remarks on the nature and scope of this im- 
portant and highly interesting undertaking 
(Atheneum for August 24th, 1901, and Septem- 
ber 3rd, 1902), but may turn at once to the 
more noteworthy articles in the volume before 
us. Beginning with the heading ‘Bible,’ we 
remark that, though critical profundity is 
generally not much aimed at in the sixty pages 
devoted to the subject, there can be no doubt 
about the usefulness and genuine value of the 
series of articles that have been grouped 
together under the same general title. Dr. 
Ludwig Blau, of Budapest, writes on the tradi- 
tional view of the Old Testament canon, the 
wntraditional view of the whole subject being 
treated by Dr. Nathaniel Schmidt, of Cornell 
University. This device of giving complete 
separate accounts, according totheoldandthe new 
schools of thought, of Biblical matters generally 
has been deliberately adopted as best calculated 
to secure the support of the largest number of 
persons. Dr. Richard Gottheil, of Columbia 
University, gives a very able account of ‘Bible 
Editions,’ accompanying the letterpress with 
five well-chosen illustrations. In this article 
much information will be found which would be 
sought for in vain in any of the Bible dictionaries 
on our shelves, ‘Jewish Bible Exegesis’ has 
been entrusted to the well-known and highly 
talented Prof. W. Bacher, the modern and non- 
Jewish side being treated by Dr. F. McCurdy, 
of Toronto. Mr. J. Broydé writes on ‘ Bible 
Manuscripts,’ adding four facsimiles in illustra- 
tion of his subject. Instead of mentioning the 
Pentateuch fragments written in abbreviations, 
the writer speaks of fragments ‘‘ written in 
inverted alphabet discovered lately in the Cairo 
Genizah,” but we must own not to have heard 
of this before. Prof. D. B. McDonald, of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, writes on ‘Bible 
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in Mohammedan Literature’ ; ‘ Bible Transla- 
tions’ is fully treated by Dr. Gottheil ; and Dr. 
Benziger, of the University of Berlin, concludes 
the series with an article on ‘ Biblical Ethno- 
logy.’ Taking these papers as a whole, we 
doubt whether an equally full introductory 
treatment of the Old Testament can be found 
in any other book of reference. 

Among the articles dealing with special 
Biblical subjects are ‘ Blood-Money,’ by Mr. 
D. W. Amram, attorney-at-law in Philadelphia ; 
‘Breastplate of the High Priest,’ the Biblical 
data being described and illustrated by Dr. 
T. M. Price, of Chicago, and the Rabbinical 
portion treated by Dr. L. Ginzberg, of New 
York; and ‘Capital Punishment,’ by Dr. 8. 
Mendelsohn, Rabbi in Wilmington, N.C. An 
article which will interest persons with an eye 
to the curious is that on ‘ Bibliomancy,’ show- 
ing the use of the Bible for magic or superstitious 
purposes. The special point to mention is that 
to each one of the hundred and fifty Psalms has 
been assigned a protective power against some 
particular evil, the whole list being here set out 
in full. This paper was written by Dr. Grunwald, 
of Hamburg, in collaboration with Dr. Kohler, 
of New York. Readers will probably be sur- 
prised to see the long bibliographical list affixed 
to the article. 

Talmudical and Rabbinical matters are of 
almost equal interest with Biblical from agenuine 
Jewish point of view, and no pains have been 
spared to bring such subjects prominently 
forward. The laws and customs relating to 
‘Betrothal’ according to Rabbinic forms are 
sumptuously and amusingly illustrated, the 
letterpress being written by Dr. G. A. Kohut, 
of New York. The laws regulating ‘ Bequests’ 
are described by Mr. D Amram, whose 
name has already been mentioned ; ‘ Betting’ 
is treated by Dr. Friedliinder, of London ; and 
‘Breach of Promise of Marriage’ by Mr. 
Amram. An account of the life and work of 
Joseph b. Ephraim Caro, who is aptly described 
as ‘‘the last great codifier of Rabbinical 
Judaism,” is given by Dr. L. Ginzberg ; and 
the famous Mishnah commentator, Obadiah di 
Bertinoro, is dealt with by the same writer. 
The development of Judaism on the mystic 
side in some sense rivals Rabbinic Judaism, 
though it is not necessarily irreconcilable with 
it. The mystics value a work called the ‘Zohar’ 
almost as highly as the Bible, and certainly 
much more highly than the Talmud. A large 
amount of space, nearly twenty-four pages, has 
therefore been assigned to the subject ‘ Cabala,’ 
Dr. L. Ginzberg being again the author of the 
article. The subject is treated with insight 
and circumspection. Reuchlin, the Englishman 
Fludd, Jacob Béhme, and other Christian 
writers come in for their share in this article. 

Another interesting series of papers deals with 
comparatively modern and recent biography. 
The article on Ludwig Borne, by Mr. M. Caimi, 
of Corfu, is accompanied by a speaking likeness 
and signature of this talented writer. The 
biography might have been made more in- 
teresting. Bérne’s relation to Heine is not 
sufficiently well indicated, nor is the develop- 
ment of his religious views treated fully 
enough. But the information supplied is trust- 
worthy, and no bitterness is displayed by the 
Jewish biographer against this interesting 
convert to Christianity. An appreciative 
paper on Georg Brandes is by Mr. C. H. 
Bjerregaard, now Librarian of the New York 
Public Library; Prof. L. H. Gray, of New 
York, writes on the famous philologist Theodor 
Benfey ; and the Buxtorfs are treated by Dr. 
Kayserling, of Budapest. Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt, who is described as being of Dutch- 
Jewish parentage, finds a biographer in Mr. 
Edgar Mels, of New York; and Prince 
Bismarck occupies a niche here on account of 
his personal and political attitude towards 
anti-Semitism, the writer being Mr. 8S. Mann- 
heimer, of Cincinnati, Ohio. The Iron Chan- 





cellor is described as having been personally 
favourable to the Jews, though he at one time 
appeared to throw in his lot with the ‘‘re- 
actionary agitations” of Adolf Stécker. The 
account requires to be supplemented by what is 
said on the same subject in the article ‘ Anti- 
Semitism ’ in vol. i. 

The present volume is pretty rich in biblio- 
graphical information. Mr. Joseph Jacobs’s 
article ‘Bibliography ’ is sufficiently discrimina- 
tive, though by no means so full as might be 
desired. Mr. A. Cowley writes on the Hebrew 
collections in the Bodleian Library ; the article 
on the Hebrew MSS. and printed books in the 
British Museum has been contributed by the 
Rev. G. Margoliouth ; and Dr. Moise Schwab 
describes the Hebrew section of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris. The article ‘ Book-plates,’ 
by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, is accompanied by @ 
number of interesting and curious illustrations. 
Mr. Jacobs also writes on ‘ Book-collectors,’ 
and Mr. J. Broydé writes an article on 
‘Book-trade.’ But the most interesting con- 
tribution belonging to this branch is that on 
the ‘Censorship of Hebrew Books,’ partly 
from the indefatigable pen of Mr. Jacobs, 
and partly written by Dr. N. Porges, of 
Leipsic, and Mr. M. Zametkin, of New 
York. ‘‘The first notice of Jews,” writes 
Dr. Porges, “having been forced to expurgate 
alleged blasphemies against Christianity dates 
from the middle of the thirteenth century,” 
an order to that effect having been promulgated 
in 1263 by King James of Aragon. Dr. Porges 
then proceeds to trace the development of cen- 
sorship in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 
but a closer examination of Hebrew MSS. 
would probably reveal a number of cases be- 
longing to the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. An instance of self-imposed censorship 
in France about the year 1291 is found in a 
Hebrew MS. at the British Museum (Add. 
19,664). The articles are accompanied by 
interesting plates, the best illustration being 
a facsimile of a “censored pege ” of “Tp 
Jewish Encyclopzedia’ itself, the Russian authori- 
ties having obliterated a portion of the paper 
on Alexander III. in vol. i. 

From the mass of other articles a few only 
can be selected for special mention here. Dr. 
Kohler writes upon the interesting subject of 
‘Benedictions’ used by the Jews at special 
occurrences, and on almost every conceivable 
occasion in daily life; the illustrated article 
on the ‘ Beni-Israel’ is the joint work of Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs and Mr. Joseph Ezekiel, of Bom- 
bay; while ‘Blood-Accusation’ is treated by 
the former alone. An important article on the 
‘Calendar’ is contributed by Dr. M. Fried- 
linder; Dr. H. Hirschfeld discourses on the 
‘Califs’; and ‘Cantillation,’ which is treated 
by Rabbi Francis L. Cohen, is accompanied 
by elaborate musical scores. 

We conclude our survey with the remark 
that the new volume represents, in our judgment, 
an improvement on the two preceding parts. 
The editors and contributors seem to have their 
work thoroughly well in hand now, and the 
success of the undertaking may be considered 
assured. 

Clavicula Salomonis. A Hebrew Manuscript 
newly discovered, and now described by Hermann 
Gollancz. (Nutt.)—Prof. Gollancz’s pamphlet 
will interest students of the curious and the 
occult, There are a number of editions of the 
‘ Olavicula Salomonis’ in Latin, and the British 
Museum also possesses seven MSS. of the 
work in Latin, French, and Italian. Whether 
the newly discovered Hebrew text is the original 
of these versions or merely a cognate work does 
not yet appear. Prof. Gollancz himself does 
not directly affirm the identity. From the 
extracts given in the pamphlet one is justified 
in assuming that the Hebrew contains polemics 
against Christianity and Mohammedanism, be- 
sides the many occult formule which are, 
perhaps, largely intended to be employed 
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against the errors attributed to these religions. 
Prof. Gollancz appears to us to have failed in 
his estimate of the work as a whole. The 
terminus a quo is not the time of Mohammed 
—who is, indeed, mentioned by name—but the 
establishment of Maimonides’s school of reli- 
gious philosophy ; for much of the phraseology 
is clearly taken from the language of that 
school. It seems to us that the whole text is 
worth publishing. A rigorously scientific intro- 
duction would also be very useful. 


La Renaissance de la Littérature Hebraique 
(1743-1885). Essai d’Histoire Littéraire par 
Nahum Slouschz. (Paris, Georges Bellais.)— 
The literature treated in this volume lies 
entirely out of the beat of by far the largest 
number of literary students. One great obstacle 
to a wider popularity is the Hebrew language 
in which it is written. The specifically Jewish 
element that pervades it might be considered 
another deterrent, but the affinity with the main 
modern branches of European literature is 
striking enough. The following quotation from 
our author’s introduction conveys a correct idea 
of the general tendency of this literature :— 

‘*Réputée rabbinique et casuistique, la littérature 

hébraique moderne présente, au contraire, un carac- 
tére nettement rationnel; elle est anti-dogmatique, 
anti-rabbinique. Elle s’est proposé pour but d’éclairer 
les masses juives restées fidéles aux traditions re- 
ligieuses, et de faire pénétrer les conceptions de la 
vie moderne dans le sein des communautés,” 
The list of writers begins with M. H. Luzzato, 
and ends with the very active journalist and 
novel-writer P. Smolensky. Among the other 
names are N. H. Weasely, S. D. Luzzato, A. B. 
Lebensohn, Mapou, and David Gordon. 


Jewish Ceremonial Institutions and Customs. 
By William Rosenau, Ph.D. (Baltimore, 
Friedenwald Company.)— This is a_ well- 
written book. The information is clear, con- 
cise, and sufliciently full; and the excellent 
illustrations, based on the Sonneborn collec- 
tion of Jewish ceremonial objects at Johns 
Hopkins University, help to convey perfectly 
correct impressions to the reader’s mind. 
Persons desirous of obtaining trustworthy data 
= these matters cannot do better than use this 

ok. 








JUVENILE BOOKS. 


THe late Mr. Manville Fenn was for a 
generation the delight of boy readers. In 
Fitz the Filibuster (S.P.C.K.) they will find 
all the old vigour, vivacity, and variety 
of incident. The story is concerned with 
the adventures of an English schooner, 
which, having conveyed munitions of war to 
the leader of a revolution in a Central Ame- 
rican republic, gets more or less involved in 
the struggle. The hero becomes a filibuster 
against his will, being made prisoner when 
boarding the schooner with a man-of-war’s 
crew in order to seize its contraband cargo. 
But, despite his conscience asa queen’s officer, 
he makes greatfriends with his captors, enters 
with zest into their adventures, and, of course, 
plays a great part himself. A full five hun- 
dred pages of text are set off by some spirited 
illustrations by Mr. Harold Piffard, 


The Boy Galloper, by the Author of ‘On the 
Heels of De Wet’ (Blackwood), is a vivid pic- 
ture of a possible campaign in home defence. 
The writer is no believer in the impossibility 
of our naval line being penetrated, and, though 
he is no pessimist, makes the chances of a 
successful invasion uncomfortably realistic. 
The operations in which the boy, an officer of 
school cadets, acting on the staff of a cavalry 
brigadier, wins his spurs as a warrior are 
clearly presented, a map enabling the reader 
to follow the movements. The stern realities 
of war are described by a practised witness, 
and the confusion which prevails among the 
civil population, involving, among other 
things, a massacre of foreigners in London, is 





a very nightmare of actuality. ‘‘ The Intel- 
ligence Officer ’’ is too good a patriot to let 
the Germans win, but we see no advantage in 
the animus displayed. Prof. Mommsen’s appeal 
in the Independent Review may have been 
old-fashioned, but English memories should 
not be so short. How many of our continental 
victories within the last two centuries have 
been won without German aid ? 


The Kidnapping of Peter Gray. By Robert 
Leighton. (Grant Richards.)—This book, 
though it may be said to appear in the form 
of a novel, is, in fact, a story of adventure 
for boys, and a hearty, rattling story too. 
The dedication to ‘‘ Master Henry Julian 
Fuller, of Eton College,’’ explains the scope 
of the story :— 

“ Here, for your delectation, is a yarn that I have 

written about a boy’s adventures among the can- 
nibals of the South Seas. You will not, I trust, 
inquire too closely into the accuracy of my account 
of the British annexation of the Gilbert Islands, for 
it is not strictly in accord with political history. 
Neither, I hope, will you question too critically the 
probability of Peter Gray’s reprobate companion 
turning out to be an English nobleman. If I admit 
that the story is not authentic, I may claim at least 
that it is possible, and I shall be gratified if in the 
intervals of your school tasks you find it of interest, 
and if it bring into your den something of the 
fragrance of the palmy islands of the Pacific.” 
Mr. Leighton need not fear boyish criticism, 
unless, possibly, in the matter of the 
‘* English nobleman’’ referred to, whose re- 
generation smacks somewhat of tract lore and 
miracles, but may perhaps be overlooked in a 
story of unashamed sensation and adventure. 
The author owes much to the creator of 
‘Treasure Island,’ and a little (in the matter 
of oaths, particularly) to the writer who 
invented Capt. Kettle. But this book proves 
him to be an able writer of fiction for boys. 


Three Rascals. By Raymond Jacberns. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—The Three Rascals 
come of a race of children familiar enough to 
readers of juvenile literature: a race of mis- 
understood young Ishmaelites possessed of a 
high courage, an extraordinary code of honour, 
and a violent if misdirected energy. Mr. 
Jacberns’s specimens are, however, of a 
modified and very possible description, though 
he has not been able to resist the introduction 
of twins. Gypsy is a spirited young person, 
whose escapades with her brothers will pro- 
vide plenty of entertainment for contemporary 
readers. The much-wronged Mark is a little 
hackneyed, but Jess, overburdened as she is 
with civilization, is very true to life. 


Professor Philanderpan. By G. E. Farrow. 
(Pearson.)—Quaint fancies and an air of 
general topsy -turvydom prevail in this 
book. The illustrations follow suit, so that 
the whimsical imaginings of the author of the 
‘ Wallypug of Why’ can be read and realized 
with proper effect. A great many books of 
this kind—this one is hardly an exception— 
are more or less reminiscent of the immortal 
Alice, which does not mean that there is 
any want of originality in parts of this extra- 
vaganza in mythology. 

A Prefect’s Uncle. By P. C. Wodehouse. 
(Black.)—-When the head of Leicester’s house 
walked down to the station at the beginning 
of the summer term to meet an uncle, he not 
unnaturally expected a grave and reverend 
signior to descend from the train. His sur- 
prise, therefore, at finding no one but a small 
and very self-possessed boy on the platform 
was perfectly excusable. When he discovers 
further that his uncle—for the small boy is 
none other—is coming to the school and to 
his house, his cup is full and the iron (in Mr. 
Wodehouse’s phraseology) ‘‘neatly inserted 
in his soul.’’ On the whole, he gets off rather 
easily, although the relationship costs him his 
place for the time in the school eleven. No 
school tale would be complete without its 
cricket match. Here, however, it is excel- 





lently described, not a mere excrescence, as is 
often the case, but the actual turning-point of 


the story. There is nothing forced or yp. 
natural about the incidents for the most part; 
but the illusion of reality thus obtained is 
sacrificed in great measure to a determination 
to say nothing that is not smart. Do boys 
really talk nowadays as Mr. Wodehouse repre- 
sents them? We hope not. 


The Story of Phyllis, by Mary Charlotte 
Malim (S.P.C.K.), is a tolerably good speci- 
men of domestic fiction with a vein of religious 
feeling running through it. The gentle 
heroine puts off her wedding in order to 
nurse through the measles some children to 
whom she had been maid—a sacrifice, we 
fear, to which few contemporary domestics 
would be equal. The tragedy of the story 
(a glimpse of which we get upon the cover 
of the book) happens in the interval, her 
lover being arrested for stealing a fifty- 
pound note. The case is-not proceeded with 
at the time, but after the marriage the inno- 
cent David is haled off on fresh evidence, and 
has to suffer three months’ imprisonment, 
the magistrates ‘‘having pronounced a ver- 
dict’ of guilty. 


The Children who Ran Away. By Evelyn 
Sharp. (Macmillan & Co.)—Little girls of 
fourteen may usually be expected to recog- 
nize the futility of running away, and 
Prue’s double escapade of this nature as well 
as her obstinate resentment towards her un- 
known guardian are hardly worthy of the 
intelligence which in other respects she 
possessed. But if the story falls short in 
some of its incidents of the author’s usual 
adherence to probability, it is none the less 
very readable and amusing. Prue and her 
brother Ricky are an interesting couple, and 
the boys and girls with whom they are brought 
into contact are just the wholesome, high- 
spirited young people whom Miss Sharp knows 
well how to reproduce. 


It was a good inspiration which led Miss 
Netta Syrett to write and publish Six Fairy 
Plays for Children (Lane), and many a father 
and mother, not to speak of more distant rela- 
tions, will be grateful to her. The plays are 
short; they are manageable; some can be 
acted indoors, and some out if preferred ; and 
she has simplified many little difficulties by 
giving brief but useful hints with regard to 
stage management. ‘The Dream Lady’ is, 
we think, the best. It opens with a king, who 
is weary of living up to his recently acquired 
rank, entreating his wife to tell their attend- 
ants to retire. She obeys, but when they are 
alone she says :— 

“ Really, my love, have you no sense of your 
position? Do you want every one to know that 
you weren’t born a king? You show your feel- 
ings like any ordinary commoner, instead of remem- 
— a king has no feelings! (Beginning 

‘0 ery. 
. King (murmuring). Ah! the exclusive posses- 
sion of a queen, I see. Come, my dear, I implore 
ou, do notcry. It exasperates me ; it always did 
in the good old days before I was a king ! 

** Queen (hastily). There youare again! Always 
harping on the same string. You take a pleasure 
in — 

“King ot | his hair). Oh, for Heaven’s sake, my 
love, be reasonable! Was ever a poor, inoffensive. 
mild-tempered man—I mean king—more worried? 
As though a fantastic, capricious, unreasonable 
daughter were not trial enough, his wife must needs 
omen refuse to listen when he wants to tell her of an 
— of marriage he has received for the unworthy 
girl. 

‘‘ He can give her,’’ exclaims the queen, when 
she has heard that the Prince of Goldacres 
is the man, “forty pages in waiting, and 
jewelled trappings to her horses——’’ But 
she is interrupted by the arrival of her 
daughter, who is told of her good fortune, but 
flatly refuses to marry him unless he has seen 
the Dream Lady. ‘‘ Heaven send me patience!” 
cried the king. ‘‘ Who is this Dream Lady?” 
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“ Ah, I don’t know,’’ said Fiametta, shaking 











on- her head; ‘‘sometimes for days I do not find 
t ; | her, and then I am unhappy, for my poems 
} is never come without the Dream Lady,’’ She 
ion tells him of several persons who have seen her, 
oys put he only exclaims :— 
Te- «Did ever a poor. patient king and father listen 
to such stuff ; the children in the streets—a beggarly 
tte musician—a woman at a cottage door—the girl is 
Cs mad! Mad! Do you suppose J ever saw_this 
Ci- Dream Lady?’ ‘Ob, no!’ said she. ‘Or the Lord 
ous High Chancellor, or the Gold Stick-in-Waiting,’ 
tle ke, ‘Ob, no!’ ‘Well, then, let us have no more 
to nonsense.” 
to We will not tell more of Miss Syrett’s story, 
we put must say that the end of it is very good 
ics and pretty. The other plays are good too. 
ry Bold Turpin, the ballad which Sam Weller 
yer sings, but which Dickens, as Mr. Kitton has 
= shown in our columns, did not write, has been 
a illustrated in the most spirited style with 
- abundance of pictures by L. D. L., who has 
d something of the grace of Caldecott, but 
it should beware of black, indefinite backgrounds. 
- The publishers are Messrs. Longman. 
The Leisure Howr, 1902-3 (Religious Tract 
Society), offers plenty of good reading, being 
_ well illustrated, and covering a wide range of 
- subjects. We notice interesting articles, or 
. instance, on Durham University, the originals 
I of some of George Eliot’s characters, leading 
“a London clubs, and Kyoto, the old capital of 
“ Japan.—The Sunday at Home, 1902-3 (same 
~ publishers), is naturally more restricted in its 
m4 range, but good of its kind. There are some 
al capital biographical studies of preachers and 
women workers, and we are glad to notice 
- due recognition of ability outside the Estab- 
> lished Church. 
ht The Boy’s Own Paper for November starts 
h- on its second quarter of a century with un- 
vs diminished vigcur. We congratulate Mr. 
G. A, Hutchinson, the first and present 
” editor, on his successful control. The latest 
~ number contains articles on ‘ Athletic Cham- 
4 pions’ and ‘Some Famous Tuck-shops.’ We 
* fancy that neither school appetites nor ath- 
. letics have diminished of late years. The last 
ie boy we ‘‘ stood ”’ or ‘‘ stodged,”’ as the slang 
d goes, all he wanted at a tuck-shop, ate and 
y ordered altogether nine shillingsworth. 
ro ——. 
4 THE FISCAL QUESTION. 
2 Sir VINCENT CAILLARD is an able and a 
. graceful writer, and his Imperial Fiscal Reform 
° (Arnold) will interest even those who differ 
from him. Moreover, he is one of the 
. inventors of the modern developments of what 
r may now be called the Chamberlain policy— 
- one of the first of the new recruits of Protec- 
- tion. The fact which stands out in all the 
7 discussion, whether by speeches or Blue- 
books, which is now taking place, is its totally 
‘ unscientific nature. It is all of it, on both 
i sides, of a party character. When it is cer- 
tain that not only the next general election, 
5 but also the fate of parties for a lifetime, is 
2 going to turn upon a question, it is inevitable 
that this should be so. Neither side will make 
a concession to its opponents, for fear this 
mark of weakness will be damaging. It is 
) clear, for example, that the one side pledges 
; itself to the prosperity of the country ; and 
that the other attempts to show that the 
prosperity is exaggerated and does not bear 
| close examination, while it is not likely to be 
| lasting. The scientific fact, of course, remains 
| that, whichever side is right in its conten- 
| tion, no point has been gained in the great 
| argument. Suppose, for example, that, instead 
| of holding, on the whole, the first place in the 
world’s trade, we had long ago descended to the 
second, the fact would not in the least prove 
the necessity of adopting a change of policy, 
still less the wisdom of the particular remedies 
proposed. Sir Vincent Caillard argues in his 
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preface that preferential treatment of the 
colonies is to be defended only as a step 
towards true free trade within the empire. 
He takes little account in his work of Austra- 
lian opinion; and the fact that there is 
no sign whatever in Australia that any- 
thing will ever induce that country to 
admit freely the manufactures of Great Britain 
and the produce of India constitutes a dis- 
turbance of all his arguments which he does 
not face. Like most of the preferential 
traders, he really takes no account of an almost 
unanimous Australian feeling, and he even 
writes of ‘‘ that preferential inter - Imperial 
trade which the colonies were so eager to 
establish.’’ There has never been, there is 
not, and there never will be any such eager- 
ness in Australia. Another point in which 
Sir Vincent Caillard follows (or perhaps we 
should say leads) the statements of the school 
to which he belongs is as to the rapid increase 
of the colonial market, where again Australia 
forms the difficulty in the way. Sir Vincent 
Caillard states, for example, that ‘‘ since 
1861 the population of Australia has increased 
by nearly 300 per cent.’’ The important fact 
is not thatincrease, but the stationary nature 
of the Australian population at the present 
day. Sir Vincent Caillard also shows a curious 
want of knowledge of the actual facts where 
he deals with foreign immigration into the 
United Kingdom, stating as he does that 
770,000 foreign immigrants entered the United 
Kingdom in fifteen years up to 1901, and that 
he does not know how many stayed; whereas 
a comparison of the census of 1891 with that of 
1901 would have shown him, and marked the 
absurdity of the great figure named. When, 
leaving the ground of fact, he deals with ten- 
dencies, we can all go heartily with him in 
the desire to liberate ourselves from too great 
reliance upon the single producer in the 
United States. It is a happy fact that 
Canada must begin to give us a more 
considerable portion of the seven-eighths 
of our corn stuffs at present imported 
from foreign countries. There is no 


similar prospect that the colonies will 
be able to supply us with a large 
proportion of the two - thirds of our 


imported meat which comes from foreign 
countries. New Zealand will continue to 
make way and send us an _ increasing 
quantity, but there is no such present out- 
look for any other portion of the empire. 
Sir Vincent Caillard discusses the interesting 
subject of food supply in war and peace; but 
while he points out, as many others do, the 
danger of relying upon foreign countries, he 
does not attempt to show that our Canadian 
trade would be likely in war to be safer than 
our trade from the United States or from 
South America. He seems to think that it is 
because we rely on foreign countries that the 
price of ‘‘imported food stuffs would rise 
enormously ’’ in war. But even if the whole 
or the greater part came from Canada, the 
same phenomenon would be noticed; and we 
cannot agree with Sir Vincent Caillard that 
‘‘the routes from the colonies are generally 
more remote from attack than those from the 
foreign countries which supply us.’”’ Neither 
does he notice the obvious fact that the 
building of the great navy of the United 
States would, in certain circumstances, help 
to preserve the trade of neutrals from across 
the Atlantic with ourselves in time of war. 


Mr. John Lane publishes Sophisms of Free- 
Trade, by Sir John Byles, reissued with notes 
by Mr. W. S. Lilly and Mr. C. S. Devas. 
The eminent judge commonly known as 
‘¢ Byles on Bills’’ was not in his time looked 
upon as a shining light of political economy, 
but now finds his revenge, and his writings of 
1849 and 1850 are thrust into the garish light 
of day. It would be idle to pretend that there 


our attention is here called. On the other 
hand, their arguments are not thoroughly con- 


sistent. Sir John Byles stands up for the 
British farmer, and desires protection 
for him against the cultivator of the 


rich and virgin soil of the western states 
of America, who is free, as he points out, 
from the burdens which the British farmer 
has to pay in tithe, church rates, and so forth. 
But the argument may, of course, be turned 
with ease against the Canadian farmer. who is 
to be favoured under a preference of which, 
as we understand, the editors approve. 
Sir John Byles is great also upon the Irish 
case, as was natural in one who wrote during 
the reign of typhus that followed the famine. 
But Sir John Byles asks for protection for 
Ireland against England, He wished to set up 
Irish industries by such protective legislation, 
and thought that after afew years the temporary 
custom-house barriers might again be thrown 
down. Now we take it that Mr. Lilly does 
not seriously propose that the main Unionist 
objection to a full measure of Home Rule 
should be abandoned, and we doubt whether 
any one believes that if protected industries 
were set up in Ireland it would be possible 
‘‘after a few years’’ to get rid of protection. 
The subject of food supply in time of war is 
dealt with in this volume, as in that of Sir 
Vincent Caillard, and the editors assume 
that our enemies ‘‘will treat food stuffs as 
contraband of war which neutral bottoms do 
not protect ’’; the fact being that the United 
States, if not an enemy, will undoubtedly 
prevent any other enemies of ours from doing 
anything of the kind. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Hucu EGERTON publishes through the 
Clarendon Press of Oxford The Origin and 
Growth of the English Colonies, being an 
introduction to Mr. Lucas’s ‘ Historical Geo- 
graphy of the British Colonies,’ in place of 
that written by Mr. Lucas in 1887, and the 
work is as good as may always confidently be 
expected from Mr. Egerton. Our only doubt 
concerns the earliest dawn of modern Im- 
perialism. That the Imperial idea, when 
deliberately revived by Elizabeth, ‘‘ Empress,’’ 
*¢Queen of Virginia,’’ had the meaning which 
we ourselves attach to it can hardly admit of 
doubt, yet Mr. Egerton writes :— 

“The great British self-governing colonies rise 
before our mind’s eye. But nothing can be more 
certain than that this form of colony was beyond 
the conception of most of those to whose labours 
modern Europe owes that it was set upon the 
colonizing track. Here and there a Coligny may 
have had an inkling of what the future had in store. 
Thus, on the eve of his downfall, Ralegh wrote of 
Virginia, ‘I shall yet live to see it an Inglishe 
nation.’ ” 

Mr. Egerton himself points out that 

“under the charter of 1606 the whole of North 
America, between 34° and 45°, was declared to 
belong to England, and placed under the Royal 
Council of Virginia,” 

while 

‘‘under the amended charter of 1609 the area of 
Virginia was enormously increased, it now extend- 
IDG. ..00+ from sea to sea.” 

Moreover Mr. Egerton adds, writing, it must 
be remembered, of the time of the Stuarts :— 
“ With the appearance of the Virginia Assembly 
we have the regular type of colonial government by 
governor, council, and assembly, such as exists 
to-day in the self-governing colonies. 

In his account of ‘ Problems of To-day’ Mr. 
Egerton rightly states that at the latest con- 
ference it was suggested by Mr. Brodrick that 
a special body of troops in the colonies should 
be set aside for Imperial service, and he records 
the opinion of Canada and Australia on the 
other side. It might, perhaps, have been 
added with advantage, although we are not 
unaware of the need for condensation, that 








is not much power in many passages to which 


before this date New Zealand had passed an 
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Act providing for the creation of such a body 
as is desired. We have urged on previous 
occasions the view that earlier action, not at 
home but in Australia, on behalf of the Imperial 
Government would have put a different com- 
plexion on the matter. Mr. Egerton states, 
by the way, that no white troops are employed 
in West Africa, the military forces consisting 
of coloured soldiers under British officers. 
It is, we believe, the case that the force 
of garrison artillery which has long been set 
aside for Sierra Leone, and which, while bear- 
ing its West African explanatory title, was at 
one time stationed at Devonport and after- 
wards in the Isle of Wight, is now actually at 
Sierra Leone. We have not been able to 
detect any real errors in Mr. Egerton’s work, 
and have once more to express our sense of its 
great value. 


Messrs. LoNGMAN send us South Africa 
after the War, by Mr. E. F. Knight, the well- 
known correspondent of the Morning Post, 
which is, in fact, a reprint of recent letters to 
that journal. The ordinary reader will find 
little reason to object to the general views of 
Mr. Knight, although he sharply attacks a 
person not unpopular in this country, ‘‘ ex- 
General Botha,’’ and calls him a ‘ foolish, 
conceited, and ambitious agitator.’’ Mr. 
Knight’s passages as to the natives will not 
carry conviction to the electorate of the 
United Kingdom. It is all very well to 
attack a party politician like Sir William 
Harcourt, or a party newspaper like the 
Daily News, but the facts which Mr. Knight 
and those who agree with him have to face 
remain. The South African mines contain, 
as a rule, an ore which, though plentiful, is 
not rich, and which would not be worked at 
present if situate in Australia. In order to 
make these low-grade ores pay, cheap labour 
is essential. Now the difliculty is to make 
the treatment of that labour fit with the New 
Testament. To force black men to walk in 
the road because they are black, while all 
that is white walks on the side pavement ; to 
lock up (as is here proposed) Chinamen, and 
forbid them, under the heaviest penalties, to 
remain in South Africa at the end of their 
term of servitude —such practices or provi- 
sions seem easy to those who consider them 
from South Africa ; they stick in the gizzard 
of the ordinary Briton, who is apt to say that 
the low-grade ores may wait for that progress 
of science and improvement of processes which 
is certain. 


Mr. Micuart DAvirt publishes through 
Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, under the title 
Within the Pale, what he ealls ‘The True 
Story of Anti-Semitic Persecutions in Russia.’ 
We are inclined to agree with Mr. Davitt, 
and to think that the apologists of Russia and 
of Roumania will find that the world attaches 
considerable weight to his adverse opinion. 
Mr. Davitt is not a British Philistine. He 
occupies the detached position of an extreme 
Irish Nationalist, and he tells us in his pre- 
face that the two greatest Powers of ‘‘ to-day ”’ 
are ‘“‘the United States Republic and the 
Empire of Russia.’’ While fully admitting 
the future that lies before the Russian Em- 
pire we cannot admit her claim to be one of 
the two greatest Powers of to-day. But Mr. 
Davitt’s criticisms of her action are all the 
more damaging on account of the opinions of 
the writer from whom they come. He calls 
attention to the increase within the pale of 
those belonging to ‘‘the most intellectual of 
races,’’ who, feeling that they are beggared 
by special anti-Jewish laws, must be recruiters 
for disloyalty more dangerous to Russia than 
Jewish emancipation could be. Mr. Davitt, 
however, not unnaturally despairs, and sums 
up his observations by an advocacy of true 
Zionism, which Russia, out of very shame, is to 
promote by arrangement with Turkey as to 
Palestine. 





WE call special attention to reissues of two 
books of prime importance in their line to 
which we devoted long notices when they 
appeared, Prof, Ward’s Naturalism and Agnos- 
ticism, 2 vols. (Black), and An Agnostic’s 
Apology (Smith, Elder & Co.), by Sir Leslie 
Stephen. Prof. Ward has added ‘ Explanatory 
Notes’ at the end of his volumes, mainly in 
answer to his critics. These are of high 
interest. We may mention particularly a 
valuable note on the Neo-Lamarckians. 


DEAN Picgovu's publisher was a bold man when 
he stipulated that the sequel to the vivacious 
‘Phases of my Life’ should equal those remi- 
niscences in length. These Odds and Ends 
(Arnold), as the book is called, are both in- 
structive and amusing, but they stand sadly 
in need of condensation. They contain much 
valuable advice to the Church of England, 
from hints as to the improvement of the 
position of deans in cathedral cities, down to 
recommendations on the proper place for a 
pulpit. The Dean of Bristol has every right 
to speak with authority upon missions and 
missioners, and the chapter dealing with them 
reproduces his experiences with pointed 
honesty. The warning that ecclesiastical 
emissaries can do much mischief by retailing 
to the diocesans all the local gossip and tittle- 
tattle has not been uttered, we may be sure, 
without due cause. The Dean deserves great 
credit, too, for pointing out the want of rever- 
ence that constant cathedral services are apt 
to breed in lay clerks. Many years ago, when 
seated in the stalls of St. Paul’s, he distinctly 
heard two choirmen setting their conversation 
—not the Psalms—to the chant they were 
singing. His wise didacticism, unfortunately, 
tends to discursiveness and prolixity, and it 
is illustrated by anecdotes which will hardly 
bear comparison with those in ‘Phases of my 
Life,’ Some are very, very ancient, such as 
the bereaved mother’s reflection that her dead 
son was ‘‘safe in the arms of Beelzebub,’’ and 
the line ‘‘the scanty triumphs Grace hath 
won,’’ occurring in the hymn after the Doctor 
had made an indifferent score—according to 
the Dean in a village match, but, as others 
relate, for M.C.C. against Marlborough 
College. Others wear a manufactured air—for 
instance, the verger’s rendering of “ Sic transit 
gloria mundi,’’ ‘‘ He was sick transiently, and 
went to glory Monday morning.’’ Still, Dean 
Pigou will make his readers smile now and 
again, as when he relates how the keeper 
consoled a notoriously bad shot with, ‘‘ Your 
lordship misses the birds so clean.’’ The 
astounding allusions introduced by a curate 
into a sermon on the plague of frogs (p. 157) 
are also much to be commended, particularly, 
‘*Tf Pharaoh had a cup of tea, splash went a 
frog into that cup of tea!’’ The Dean by no 
means spares the foibles of the clergy. Thus 
he even tells us that a vicar and his wife once 
thrust upon Bishop Lonsdale the responsibility 
of selecting a paper for the walls of their 
dining-room. Without a word of complaint 
the bishop chose what he considered to be a 
suitable pattern. Could episcopal loving- 
kindness go further? 


Commissioner Kerr, an Individuality 
(Fisher Unwin), is a shrewdly chosen title. 
Mr. G. Pitt-Lewis, K.C., has, unhappily, 
buried that individuality under a mass of 
undigested and sometimes barely relevant 
material. Because a rising young barrister 
publishes an edition of Blackstone, his 
biographer is by no means bound to excavate 
the reviews of that book from newspaper files. 
The Commissioner’s appointment to the 
Sheriffs’ Court of London could have been 
related without the accompaniment of 
numerous extracts from the press, some de- 
scribing the polling with brevity, others 
giving ‘*‘a somewhat fuller and more graphic 
report.’”” Even more superfluous are an 


historical account of Clifford's Inn, hung on to 





the fact that Commissioner Kerr happened to 
be a member of that society, and a disserta. 
tion on Mr. Pitt-Lewis’s own political mig. 
fortunes, dragged in by way of explanation of 
an act of kindness on the part of his friend 
Withal, the patient reader will derive some 
entertainment from this well-meant, but jjj. 
composed memorial. As Mr. Pitt-Lewis aptly 
observes, Commissioner Kerr was far from 
following Bentham’s paradox, ‘‘ That justice 
should seem to be done is even better than that 
it should actually be done.’’ Brusque and 
rapid of decision, he was apt to be terribly 
severe upon advocates who came before him, 
and he seldom paid compliments to the junioy 
branch of the law. But, to quote Judge 
Rentoul’s admirable encomium, 

“probably few judges were more frequently abgo. 
lutely right in the opinion of those advocates and 
counsel against whom for the time being he 
decided. His desire to do justice was admitted by 
all, re his sympathy with the poor was well known 
to all.” 

Thence came his inveterate hostility to 
money-lenders, pawnbrokers, and the “hire 
system’’ in its abuse. His witticisms hardly 
improve by keeping, since the point of many 
of them evidently depended on the circum. 
stances of the moment. Still his definition of 
a pawnbroker’s assistant as ‘‘a dirty shirt 
and diamond studs’’ could not well be in- 
proved, nor his summing up after an ‘old 
hand”’ had ended a long speech to the jury 
with, ‘‘ And now, gentlemen, I have no more 
to add.’”’ ‘‘ Nor have I,’’ said Commissioner 
Kerr. Mr. Pitt-Lewis reminds us that it was 
his old friend who sentenced Madame Rachel, 
of ‘‘ beautiful for ever’’ notoriety, to five 
years’ penal servitude ; healso recalls the Com- 
missioner as an unsuccessful Parliamentary 
candidate, and a successful chairman of the 
St. Pancras Board of Guardians. Though 
he was Charles Knight’s son-in-law, this 
lawyer believed that Bacon wrote the plays 
attributed to one Shakspeare, and his bio- 
grapher confirms his faith in that heresy, 
Prodigious ! 


Tue title of The Real Dickens Land (Chap- 
man & Hall), by H. Snowden Ward and 
Catharine W. B. Ward, is a little odd, since 
many of the identifications of the scenes and 
places the novelist had in view are at best 
speculative. The authors have, however, 
made excellent use of the many investigations 
by Mr. Kitton and other indefatigable 
Dickensians; they have themselves made 
research and taken photographs; and since 
they write well, their volume is a model of its 
kind. The illustrations are numerous and ex- 
cellent; the index is first rate, and the events 
of Diekens’s life are skilfully woven into the 
narrative. Demolition in London is proceed- 
ing very fast, and one need not be old to 
remember well buildings like Furnival’s Inn, 
in which Dickens wrote ‘ Pickwick,’ while the 
walls of Newgate Gaol were being levelled when 
this book was being written. Legal quarters 
seem to last best; but round Chancery Lane 
much has gone. Took’s Court, which was 
the seat of the Atheneum offices up to 1892, 
also supported Mr. Snagsby, the ill-used little 
law stationer, and his favourite haunt of 
Staple Inn still provides a delightful sense of 
repose and greenery after the noise of Hol- 
born. On the other hand, the houses of 
Chichester Rents have, of late, been subject 
to virtual demolition. 


M. Fontemo1nG, of Paris, publishes a curious 
and interesting volume, Le Testament de 
Tristan Mardoche, by M. A. Fontaine. It 
is a volume of confessions, appropriate to 4 
thoughtful man of middle life or of advanced 
years, but spoilt by the pretence that the 
supposed author was but twenty-seven when 
he died. It contains, among other g 
passages, a fine criticism of Racine, Corneille, 
and the French classical schcol. 
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We have on our table Dent’s Shakespeare 
for Schools : As You Like It, edited by Flora 
Masson (Dent),—Elements of Hand-Reading, 
by Phanos (Grant Richards),—Down with the 
Sign! a Tale of Free Trade, by Emptor 
(Grant Richards),—The Empire’s Salvation: 
a Sound Fiscal Policy, by F. G. Shaw (Pul- 
man),—The Zollverein and British Industry, 
py J. R. Macdonald (Grant Richards),—The 
Case of the Fox: a Political Utopia, by W. 
Stanley (Truslove & Hanson),— A Rogue’s 
by E. Oliver (Treherne), — A 


Progress, 
Flame of Fire, by J. Hocking (Cassell), 
— The Witch Maid, by L. T. Meade 


(Nisbet), — When I was Czar, by A. W. 
Marchmont (Ward & Lock),—Wanderer and 
King, by O. V. Caine (Nisbet),—The Gipsy 
ueen: a Romantic Play, by M. Y. Halidom 
(Elkin Mathews),—Poems, by Charles G. D. 
Roberts (Constable),—Poems of Pleasure, by 
E. W. Wileox (Gay & Bird),—Poems of Pas- 
sion, by E. W. Wilcox (Gay & Bird),—L’En- 
fant « la Balustrade, by René Boylesve (Paris, 
Lévy),—and Charles de Lorraine et la Cour 
de Bruxelles, by L. Perey (Paris, Lévy). 
Among New Editions we have Shots from a 
Lawyer’s Gun, by N. Everittz(Everett),—Art 
of Retouching, by J. Hubert (Hazell, Watson 
& Viney),—and The First Year of Respon- 
sibility: Talks with a Boy, by M. Butler 
(Sonnenschein). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Dresser (H. W.), Man and the Divine Order, Essays, 7/6 
Miracles of Jesus, by Various Authors, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Moule (H. C. G.), From Sunday to Sunday, er. 8vo, 5/ 
Stall (S.), Faces towards the Light, cr. 8vo, 4/ net. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 

Davenport (C.), Mezzotints, imp. 8vo, 25/ net. 
Great Masters, Text by Sir M. Conway, Part 1, folio, 5/ net. 
Jack (G.), Wood Carving, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Pollock (Sir M.), Light and Water, roy. 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Representative Artof our Time, edited by C. Holme, folio, 

31/6 net. 

Poetry and the Drama. 

Aidé (H.), Past and Present, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 
Binyon (L.), The Death of Adam, and other Poems, 3/6 net. 
Neil (C. L.), Amateur Theatricals, a Practical Guide, 

cr, 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Music. 

Musical Fantasies, by Israfel, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 


Philosophy. 

Metchnikoff (E.), The Nature of Man, Translation, edited by 
P. C. Mitchell, 8vo, 12/6 net. 

Wallace (A. R.), Man’s Place in the Universe, 8vo, 12/6 net. 

History and Biography. 

Deutsch (L.), Sixteen Years in Siberia, translated by H. 
Chisholm, 8vo, 15/net. ~ 

Bgerton (H. E), Origin and Growth of the English 
Colonies and of their System of Government, 2/6 

Escott (T. H. S.), British Sovereigns in the Century, 5/ net. 

Fea (A.), After Worcester Fight, 8vo, 15/ net. 
—— Field-Marshal (The Life and Campaigns of Hugh, 
irst Viscount), by R. S. Rait, 2 vols. 8vo, 31/6 net. 
Hawthorne and his Circle, by J. Hawthorne, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
lang pe The Valet’s Tragedy, and other Studies, roy. 8vo, 
12/6 net. 

Letters of Lady Louisa Stuart to Miss L. Clinton, Second 
Series, roy. 8vo, 21/ net. 

Problems and Persons, by W. Ward, 8vo, 14/ net. 

Rogers (J. G.), an Autobiography, 8vo, 7/6 

Skrine (F. H.), The Expansion of Russia, 1815-1900, 6/ 


Geography and Travel, 
Gerard (Sir M. G.), Leaves from the Diaries of a Soldier 
and Sportsman during Twenty Years’ Service, 18€5-85, 


8vo, 16/ net. 
Johnson (C.), The Land of Heather, roy. 16mo, 8/6 net. 


Sports and Pastimes, 
Underhill (G. F.), The Master of Hounds, 8vo, 7/6 net. 


Science. 

Barlow (W. S. L.), Elements of Pathological Anatomy and 
Histology, roy. 8vo, 24/ net. 

Greenish (H. G.), The Microscopical Examination of Foods 
and Drugs, 10/6 net. 

Kocher (T.), Text-Book of Operative Surgery, Translation 
by H. J. Stiles, imp. 8vo, 20/ net. 

McKenzie (A.), Getting One’s Bearings, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Maxwell (Sir H.), Memories of the Months, Third Series, 7/6 

Mummery (P. L.), The After-Treatment of Operations, 
er. vo, 5/ net. 

Newcomb (S ), The Reminiscences of an Astronomer, 10/6 

Savill (T. D.), A System of Ciinical Medicine, Vol. 1, 8vo, 
12/6 net. 

Juvenile Books, 

Ames (Mrs. B.), Tim and the Dusty Man, 3/6 

Baumer (L ), Did you Ever, oblong 4to, boards, 6/ 

Boy Galloper (The), by the Intelligence Officer, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Brains and Bravery, Stories by G. A. Henty and others, 5/ 


XUM 


Cobb (T.), The Lost Ball, 16mo, 2/6 

Gibbon (F. P.), The Disputed V.C., cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Glanville (E.), In Search of the Okapi, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Hall (Mrs. F. H.), The One Strand River, and other Fairy 
Tales, 8vo, 6/ 

Mother Goose's Nursery Rhymes, illustrated by M. Chad- 
burn, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Pickaback Songs, by Myrtle Reed, Music by E. C. Hart, Pic- 
tures by I. Morgan, 4to, boards, 6/ 

Strang (H.), Tom Burnaby, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

General Literature. 

Alexander (E ), Lady Anne’s Walk, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Alfred (J.), The Days of our Age, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Barbour (R. H.), The Land of Joy, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Barr (R.), Over the Border, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Brierley (J.), Problems of Living, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Brown (A.), Judgment, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Conrad (J ) and Hueffer (F. M.), Romance, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Deeping (W.), Uther and Igraine, cr. 8vo, 6, 

Dudeney (Mrs. H.), The Story of Susan, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Ellars (M.), Part of their Pathway, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Fenn (Q. M ), Walsh the Wonder-Worker, cr. 8vo, 5/ 

Gissing (A.), An Angel’s Portion, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Gwynn (S.), John Maxwell’s Marriage, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Howells (W. D.), Letters Home, cr. vo, 6/ 

Hume (F.), The Guilty House, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Maxwell (W. B.), Fabulous Fancies, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Meade (L.T.), Peter the Pilgrim, cr. 8vo, 3/6; That Brilliant 
Peggy, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Murray (D. C.), Verona’s Father, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Nonconformist Conscience, by One who has had It, 5/ 

Norris (F ), The Responsibilities of the Novelist, and other 
Literary Essays, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Peattie (E. W.), The Edge of Things, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Pickering (S.), Ihe Key of Paradise, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Stevens (F.), Adventures in Hiveland, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Vaizey (Mrs. G. de H.), The Daughters of a Genius, 3/6 

Vicar of Wakefield, Illustrations by T. Johannot, 3/ net. 

Walford (L. B.), The Black Familiars, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Wharton (BK.), Sanctuary, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Whiteley (B.), The Devil’s Throne, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Wilson (A. K.), A Speckled Bird, cr. 8vo, 3/6 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 

Nikel (J.), Genesis u. Keilschriftforechung, 5m. 

Sabatier (A.), Les Religions d’Autorité et la Religion de 
I’Esprit, 7fr. 50. 

Steier (A.). Untersuchungen iib, die Echtheit der Hymnen 
des Ambrosius, 4m. 20. 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Barabas (F.), L’Ameublement ‘ Art Nouveau,’ 35fr. 

Concours Rovgevin et Godebeuf, 40fr. 

Henry (V.), La Magie dans l’Inde Antique, 3fr. 50, 

Loga (V. v.), Francisco de Goya, 24m. 

Montelius (O.), Die ailteren Kulturperioden im Orient u, in 
Europa,V ol. 1, 25m. 

Mulier (H.), Peinture Series 1, £0fr.; 
Series 2, 65fr. 

Noack (F.), Homerische Paliste, 2m. 80. 

Rooses (M.), Rubens, sa Vie et ses CEuvres, 100fr. 

Schreiber (T.), Studien tib. das Bildnis Alexanders des 
Grossen, 12m. 


a’Art Nouveau, 


Drama, 
Mémoires de Mile. Flore, 4fr. 
Roy (A. le), L’Aube du Théatre Romantique, 3fr. 50, 
Sudermann (H.), Der Sturmgeselle Sokrates, 2m, 
Philosophy, 
Waddington (C.), La Philosophie Ancienne et la Critique 
Historique, 3fr. 50. 
Political Economy. 
Guyot (¥.), Les Conflits du Travail et leur Solution, 3fr. 50. 
History and Biography. 
Darcy (J.), France et Angleterre: Cent Années de Rivalité 
Coloniale, L’Afrique, 7fr. 50. — 
Mendés (C.), Le Mouvement Poétique Frangais de 1867 a 


1900, 10fr. 
Philology. 
Brugmann (K.), Kurze vergleichende Grammatik der 
indogermanischen Sprachen, Part 2, 7m. 
Edwards (E. R.), Etude Phonétique de la Langue Japonaise, 
8m. 


Science. 
Callou (..), Technologie Navale, 30fr. 


Foltzer (J.), Fabrication de la Soie ‘Artificielle Parisienne, 


fr. 
seca (F.). Nature et Sciences Naturelles, 3fr. 50, 
Magne (M.), Télégraphie sans Fil, 2fr. 50, 

General Literature, 

Chéze (T.), Myriam de Magdala, 3fr. 50. 
Huguenin (P.}; L’Intaille, 3fr. 50. 
Montégut (M.), Les Epées de Fer, 3fr. 50. 
Vandelbourg (R. H. de), Sur les Hauts Plateaux, 3fr. 50, 








W. E. H. LECKY. 


Tuer learned world has lost one of its con- 
spicuous figures in William Lecky, who was born 
near Dublin on March 26th, 1838, and died on 
Thursday last week. Lecky was, if notthe greatest, 
certainly the best-known Anglo-Irish historian of 





the presentday. As amember of Parliament, so 
long as his health permitted, he commanded the 
respect of all parties and all kinds of men. At 
the same time he was so distinctive and peculiar 





a figure, so unlike either the typical Englishman 
or the typical Irishman, that it is well worth 
while to say a word here concerning his youth 


and education. . 
His ancestors were among the Elizabethan 








settlers who acquired land in the counties of 


Cork and Carlow, and when he went to college 
it was understood that he was being educated 
to occupy a family living in the Irish Church. 
He was, it appears, at school at Cheltenham, 
but he never referred to those early days, and 
it is hard to conceive of so shy and distant 
a youth as popular among his fellows. When 
he entered Trinity College, Dublin, as a fellow 
commoner, his mother (then Lady Carnwath) 
was settled near the city. There followed 
him into college a younger brother of a very 
different type—a gay, hardy, sporting youth, who 
despised his quiet brother, and lived out his 
short and stormy life in the 78th High- 
landers. Lecky is still well remembered living 
in Trinity College and dining at the Fellows’ 
table, gentle and reserved in manner, yet: not 
without a flavour of stand-off dignity, which 
kept him free from intrusion. He never con- 
descended to set himself in competition with his 
fellows in honour or prize examinations, and 
passed through with an ordinary degree, though 
he was well known to he astudious youth, and 
more learned than many successful class- fellows. 
His only intellectual exercising ground was the 
College Historical Society, where he at once 
made his mark as a fluent (perhaps too fluent) 
speaker. His friendly foes in these early 
exercises were David Plunket (Lord Rathmore), 
Edward Gibson (Lord Ashbourne), Gerald Fitz- 
gibbon (Lord Justice), and others as brilliant, 
whom the scythe of Time has cut down among 
us. Lecky always held a leading place among 
these brilliant boys, who formed a group not 
equalled in the college since that time. They 
used to hear him walking up and down his room 
declaiming his speeches; they used to see 
him studying in the library books not in the 
college course. The few that were intimate 
with him used to take long walks with 
him — he despised all games and sports, 
and felt that he had no gifts for them — 
and then was heard that limpid flow of con- 
versation for which he was ever after remark- 
able. He was always full not only of informa- 
tion, but also of insight into characters and 
of sympathy, not without a vein of urbane 
humour, which often relieved the monotony of 
his placid and passionless utterance. He was. 
known, when a student, to be preparing some- 
thing on the political aspects of the Union ; but 
when he left, and his first book came out, it 
made no impression upon those who already 
knew his views from his many speeches and 

conversations in college. He then became a. 
wandering student, in search of rare things in 
foreign libraries ; he had long abandoned all 
intention of being ordained, and it was some- 
thing of a surprise when his book on 
the ‘History of the Rise and Influence of 
the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe’ (1865) 
took the world by storm. Meanwhile a 
most happy marriage had turned him from 
a recluse into the master of a friendly ard 
hospitable house, and he began to resuscitate 
the old acquaintances of his college dsys, who 
became his lifelong friends. His dinr er-table 
was the meeting-place of all the literary re- 
spectability of the country. When he was per- 

suaded by the urgency of his c:llege friends 
to enter the House of Commons, he was 

the valued adviser of Unionist politicians ; 

for his transparent honesty and his manifest 

indifference to all posts and emoluments made 

him trusted even by politicians to whom such 

unworldliness must have seemed a strange and 

eccentric want of common sense, It is to be 
feared that his assiduous performance of his 

Parliamentary duties may have shortened his 


precious life, for nothing would persuade him, 
though his University was no taskmaster, 
and only wanted his presence on special occa- 
sions, that his party must not command his 
constant presence. r 

began to fail some years ago, and few of his- 
friends were surprised at his somewhat sudden 


death. 


His health, however, 
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It remains for us to characterize him 
in a few words as an author and as a man. 
Discounting for the moment his stillborn essay 
upon Grattan and O'Connell (1861), we may divide 
his literary work into three stages. The first— 
that of his book on Rationalism and ‘ History of 
European Morals’ (1869), was his epoch as a social 
philosopher. Both these books have the fascina- 
tion not only of an easy and flowing style, which 
he pruned most carefully, but, what is more 
important, of a genius for selecting and ordering 
the facts which were of real interest, while 
all dull details were laid aside. This it 
was which secured for him a_ large 
circle of readers. It must at the same 
time be conceded that the defects of 
his education were manifest enough to those 
who probed beneath the placid surface of his 
work. His want of training in the ethics 
which he could have learnt so well in the honour 
elasses of his college made his judgments often 
superficial, while his ignorance of German pre- 
cluded him from using the valuable materials 
which should have been ready to his hand. 
Hence it is that neither book, in spite of its 
attractions, has become a classic. When we 
come to his second period—that of the ‘ History 
of England in the Eighteenth Century ’ (1878-90) 
—we find him at his best. His genius or 
selection of facts, and his felicitous ordering of 
them, are combined with philosophic estimate of 
human character and great spiritual movements. 
His chapter, for example, on Chatham and 
Wesley will surely keep its hold on the Eng- 
lish people for a long time, and so will his calm 
discussion of the advantages of government 
by party. In one part of this great 
work only he has deliberately sacrificed his 
grace of style, and given a mere record of 
the documents appertaining to the Irish Union 
debate. He used to say that he was probably 
the only person who ever had, or who ever 
would, read them through, and that he thought 
it his duty to make these two volumes a mere 
string of quotations and references. His judg- 
ment on this great dispute was distinctly 
against the Engiish, and for the Irish side. 
This it was which naturally made him a favourite 
with the modern Irish patriots. They were 
anything but favourites with him. This is not 
the place to discuss whether his conclusions 
were not too much tinged by sentiment. 
Whether right or wrong, they were most cer- 
tainly his deep and honest convictions. His 
small volume of ‘Poems’ (1891) was not not- 
able. 

His third period was that of his political and 
moral essays and his lighter work. The book 
on ‘Democracy and Liberty’ (1896) seemed 
intended as a practical handbook for the bud- 
ding politician; his ‘Map of Life’ (1899) a 
summary of his conclusions on practical life. 
They all show mellow and ripe judgment, but 
have a certain flavour of old age about them, 
as if his verve and brilliancy were waning with 
the failure of his physical health. 

Asa man he was gentle and unworldly to a 
fault, lending himself, as he himself said, with- 
out any feeling of annoyance, to caricature, and 
yet never harmed by it in anybody’s estima- 
tion. He judged politicians whom he thought 
dishonest severely, as may be seen in his esti- 
mate of Gladstone ; but even to such the good- 
ness of his heart was always open, and he was 
ready to make allowance for complexity of 
motives and misleading enthusiasm, No critic 
could hesitate to declare him one of the kindest 
and best of men. Whether his extreme gentleness 
did not detract from his influence is a problem 
which we need not attempt to solve. Speaking 
of him as we found him, we cannot but feel that 
@ rare man, and a rare example to other men, 
has been taken from among us, and that no 
other is likely to fill his peculiar and noble place 
in an agitated and selfish generation. 














WALTER SCOTT IN BATH. 


Few passages in Scott’s short autobiography 
are more interesting than those in which he 
describes how, as a boy of four, he was taken 
by his aunt, Miss Janet Scott, to Bath for 
treatment. The muscles of one leg had been 
injured, and it was hoped that the mineral 
waters of Bath would effect a cure. He was 
under treatment for a year without ceasing to 
be lame, yet, as he was able in after years 
to keep up with his fellows on horseback or 
on foot, it may be assumed that his sojourn 
at Bath was of infinite service. The Corporation 
of that ancient city has shown an example worth 
following by commemorating the names of those 
who, being natives or sojourners, have their 
names inscribed on the record of fame. Last 
Tuesday Mr. Andrew Lang, at the request of 
the Corporation, unveiled the memorial tablet 
which is affixed to the house associated with 
Scott. 

Mr. Lang naturally played his part with tact 
and grace. No living man of letters is more 
imbued than he with all that is best in Scott. 
The reports of the proceedings in the daily 
press supply details of the ceremony. We shall 
add a few things which are, we believe, new. 
When Scott wrote his autobiography and when 
Lockhart wrote Scott’s life the desire was less 
keen than it is at present to learn the exact date 
of any occurrence. If Mr. David Douglas, whose 
editing of Scott’s ‘Journal’ and his ‘ Familiar 
Letters’ leaves nothing unsolved which may 
require explanation, had edited Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ 
he would doubtless have ascertained and set 
forth those minute particulars about Scott’s 
sojourn in Bath which have not yet been made 
public. Scott writes in his autobiography that 
his passage from Leith to London was made in 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, of which Capt. 
Beatson was master. What he may have for- 
gotten, and what is little known now, is that he 
arrived at Bath on November 23rd, 1774, and that 
6, South Parade was the house in which he lodged. 
It was a boarding-house of which the keeper 
was Mrs. Hume. He writes that John Home, 
the author of ‘ Douglas,’ was very kind to him, 
and Home and his invalid wife may have been 
fellow boarders. In Scotland, Homes and Humes 
were held to belong to the same family. Scott 
writes that he was taught the rudiments of 
reading ‘‘ at a day school, kept by an old dame 
near our lodgings, and I never had a more regu- 
lar teacher, although I think I did not attend 
her a quarter of a year.” Who this dame was is 
a matter of conjecture ; but, in the absence of 
any other guess, we hazard the statement that 
she was E. Bartley, who had a school in Orange 
Grove Court, which is but a few minutes’ walk 
from South Parade. In later years Scott could 
not recall without a feeling of pleasure the 
natural beauties of the scene which he witnessed 
daily during his sojourn in Bath. In front of 
South Parade he could look upon the Avon 
winding its course, and the downs, covered 
with cattle, sloping upwards, while gardens 
stretched to the river, before which was the 
mythical site of the Palace of Biadud. 

Capt. Robert Scott visited Bath to see his 
nephew, and took him to places of amusement. 
In his company Scott first entered a theatre. 
The play was ‘As You Like It.’ Scott writes: 
‘*T remember being so much scandalized at the 
quarrel between Orlando and his brother in the 
first scene, that I screamed out, ‘A’nt they 
brothers?’” Wecan supply the date of Scott’s 
earliest visit to a theatre. It was the 2nd of 
November, 1775, the only time the play was 
performed during his stay in Bath. Not the 
scenery, of which he retained a recollection 
alike vivid and delightful, nor the theatre, which 
he never forgot, made an impression so intense 
and abiding as that of ‘‘the splendours of a 
toy-shop somewhere near the Orange Grove.” 

to the school in which he was taught 


Gyde’s Rooms. On the other side wag the 
shop of a toyman named Mainwaring. This 
establishment was doubtless the one which gave 
to Walter Scott the greatest treat of his young 
days. 








SALE. 


Messrs. Hopeson included in their sale lagt 
week the following :—Keats’s Poems, first edj. 
tion, 1817, in the original boards, 83I., ang 
Lamia, first edition, 1820, also in the original 
boards, 52). Tennyson’s Poems, first collected 
edition, 2 vols., 201. 10s. Creighton’s Queen 
Elizabeth, Goupil, 1896, 141. Carlyle’s Works, 
Library Edition, 34 vols., 13). Lady Jackson’s 
Works, 14 vols., 91. 5s. Byron’s Works, edited 
by Coleridge and Prothero, 12 vols., large paper, 
111. Villon Society’s Publications, 24 vols,, 
241. 10s. The Annals of Sporting and Fancy 
Gazette, 13 vols., 42). Chippendale’s Cabinet. 
Makers’ Director, third edition, 23/. 10s, 
Jenkins’s Martial Achievements, 10]. 6s, 
The British Military Library, 2 vols., 10), 
Williamson’s Oriental Field Sports, 1807, 
151. Burlington Fine - Arts Club: Cata. 
logue of Miniatures, 24]. 10s., and 
English Mezzotint Portraits, 9/. 5s. Extra. 
illustrated copy of Bryan's Dictionary of 
Painters, extended to 4 vols., 28/. MS. Col- 
lections for Essex, by Nicholl, in 3 vols, 
morocco, 17/. Surtees’s History of Durham, 
4 vols., 141. Whitaker’s Richmondshire, 2 vols, 
large paper, 12/. Nash’s Mansions of England, 
coloured copy, 5 vols., atlas folio, 17/. Palo. 
graphical Society’s Publications, 1873-94, 5 vols., 
151. 10s. A complete set of Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine to date, with Tonks’s Index, 130 vols, 
in 109, calf gilt, 120/. Curtis’s Flora Lon- 
dinensis, 5 vols., 111. Zoological Society’s Pro- 
ceedings, from 1848 to 1898, 50 vols., 45l, 
Meyer's British Birds, 7 vols., 121. 5s. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. T. Fisoer Unwin has undertaken 
the publication of a book entitled ‘ Labour 
and other Questions in South Africa.’ It 
consists of notes made during a tour extend- 
ing from December, 1902, to March, 1903. 
The author, who takes the pseudonym of 
‘¢ Indicus,’’ has resided in India for many 
years, and was greatly struck by the differ- 
ence of the treatment meted out to the 
South African native from that which the 
Hindoo enjoys. His main object in writing 
this book is to call attention to what he 
considers the unjust and impolitic attitude 
of the whites towards the blacks ; but there 
are numerous sidelights on the state of 
affairs in the South African colonies; for 
instance, attention is called to the prepon- 
derance of emigrants from South-Eastern 
Europe of a very undesirable class. 


Mr. Rvurus B. Ricuarpson, formerly 
Director of the American School of Archeo- 
logy at Athens, has collected and revised 
his records in various periodicals of his 
journeys in Greece during eleven years 
of study. The resultant book will be 
published next week by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co., under the title ‘ Vacation Days 
in Greece,’ with two maps and sixteen illus- 
trations. For the most part the author 
avoids the hackneyed places ; for instance, 
Athens, Olympia, and the Argive plain are 
not touched on. The work is published in 
the United States by Messrs. Scribner's 
Sons. 
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praphy of Whistler has at present been 
authorized by his legal representative. 

Mr. Morrne will publish Mrs. Shorter’s 
new book of poems and ballads on Novem- 
per 23rd. The title is taken from the first 
poem in the book, ‘As the Sparks Fly 
Upward.’ 

Mr. Wrt11am Arcuerwill shortly publish, 
jn volume form, a series of the “‘ real con- 
yersations”’ he has been inthe habit of 
contributing to the Pall Mali Magazine. In 
these lucubrations Mr. Archer’s own share 
js necessarily large. 

Mr. Brimitzy Jonnson is publishing for 
Mr. OC. F. Keary a small volume of ‘ Impres- 
sions of India,’ which will be uniform with 
‘The Letters of John Chinaman.’ 

Fine specimens of beautifully bound 
books will be on view on Monday next at 
9, College Crescent, Swiss Cottage, N.W. 
Messrs. T. J. Cobden- Sanderson and 
Douglas Cockerell will, with others, con- 
tribute choice examples. The exhibition is 
held under the auspices of ‘‘ The Book- 
shops, Limited,” and synchronizes with the 
opening of the first bookshop of the com- 
pany. 

Mr. R. 8S. Wutreway writes :— 

‘In the last paragraph of the notice in your 
last issue of the book on the Portuguese 
expedition to Abyssinia that I edited for the 
Hakluyt Society you express a kindly regret 
for my decease. I have the very best reasons 
for knowing that this regret is premature.” 

We offer our sincerest apologies to Mr. 
Whiteway for our misstatement, which was 
due to a confusion of names. 

Tue death is announced of Albert D. 
Vandam, well known as a journalist and 
author or compiler of books. He made his 
reputation as the anonymous author of ‘An 
Englishman in Paris,’ the sale of which was 
inflated by an attribution to the late Sir 
Richard Wallace, which we were the first 
to expose. ‘My Paris Note-Book’ and a 
number of similar books followed, which 
contained plenty of good stories, but showed 
considerably more industry than accuracy. 
Mr. Vandam was, in fact, an able journalist 
and linguist who made the most of his 
opportunities. His claims to originality 
were more than once rudely dissipated, and 
his style and taste were not commendable. 


Tue able and well-informed Gladstone 
article in the Quarterly reaffirms that which 
is denied by Mr. Morley, the visit to the 
theatre on the night of the news of Gordon’s 
death. Neither denial nor reaffirmation 
contains detail—as, for example, the name of 
the theatre, or the origin of the lie. Surely 
it must be possible to clear up such a point. 

Tux death is reported, at Glasgow on 
Tuesday, of Mr. William Freeland, one of 
the oldest journalists in the west of Scot- 
land, the author of a stirring Scottish novel 
entitled ‘Love and Treason,’ and a poet of 
more than local celebrity. In 1882 he pub- 
lished ‘A Birth-Song, and other Poems,’ 
and he was a prolific contributor to the two 
volumes of the Glasgow Ballad Club (of 
which he was the founder). He had been 
the colleague and the friend of many 
Scottish men of letters, and had reached 
his seventy-fifth year. 

Mr. Murray is going to begin, with next 
year, a monthly record of educational 





‘UM 





thought and progress, School. Mr. Laurie 
Magnus will edit the paper, which will 
attempt to take into account the new forces 
and features in education which recent years 
have brought us. We are glad to see that 
accounts of German and American educa- 
tion are part of the scheme. 

TurEspay, December Ist, is the date fixed 
for the complimentary dinner and testi- 
monial to Mr. W. Faux at the Whitehall 
Rooms, when Mr. John Murray, as we have 
already announced, will preside. 

Tue death of Dr. Marcus Jastrow, one of 
the most eminent Talmudists, is reported 
from Philadelphia in his seventy-fourth year. 
He was born in Poland, studied in Berlin, 
and for many years filled the post of Rabbi 
in Philadelphia. He was the author of the 
well-known ‘ Dictionary of the Targumim,’ 
&e. 

Tue constitution of the new Société 
Gaston Paris has been definitely settled, 
with M. Paul Meyer, Paris’s oldest friend, 
as president for the first year. The vice- 
presidents are MM. Joret and van Hamel, 
of Groningen University, and the secre- 
tary is M. Bédier. Four members of 
the Académie Francaise have signified 
their adhesion to the new society: MM. 
Jules Claretie, Albert Sorel, Sully-Prud- 
homme, and the Vicomte de Vogiié; alto- 
gether there are 231 members, including 
many Germans and Italians. 

Tue death is announced of Maurice Rol- 
linat, the French poet, in a private asylum 
at Ivry, at the comparatively early age of 
forty-eight. He was born at Chateauroux, 
his father being an intimate friend of George 
Sand. The life-work of this poet is con- 
fined to five or six volumes. ‘Dans les 
Brandes’ appeared in 1877, ‘ Névrosés’ 
in 1883, and ‘L’Abime’ in 1886. Ver- 
laine devoted a chapter to Rollinat in 
his series ‘Les Hommes d’Aujourd’hui,’ 
and this essay is reprinted in the fifth 
volume of the complete works of Verlaine. 
Rollinat left Paris suddenly in the height of 
his success, and only returned to the capital 
when he brought his wife for treatment at 
the Pasteur Institute. Her death was a 
blow from which he seems never to have 
recovered. 


SCIENCE 





Galileo, his Life and Work. By J. J. 
Fahie. (Murray.) 


Tue history of Galileo is of great interest, 
not only to the astronomer and man of 
science, who have a special inheritance in 
his brilliant discoveries, but also to the 
ordinary man, for (as Brewster well remarked 
in his ‘ Martyrs of Science’) ‘ the triumphs 
and reverses of his eventful life must be 
claimed for our common nature as subjects 
of deep interest and serious meditation.” 
With the single exception of Newton there 
is probably no natural philosopher of past 
generations whose name is so often in the 
mouths of the general public as that of 
Galileo, the ‘‘ Tuscan artist,’’ as Milton calls 
him. But, as is often the case, the general 
notion of the nature of his contribution to 
the great advance of physical science in his 
own time is erroneous. It was not surprising 
that, with a telescope in his hands (an 





instrument which he did not invent, though 
when the idea of it was made known to him 
he personally constructed those employed by 
him), he should make those solar, lunar, 
planetary, and stellar discoveries by which 
he is best known. Indeed, in the one with 
which we are most familiar, that of the 
satellites of Jupiter, he was, not indeed 
anticipated, but followed the very next day 
by a German astronomer at Anspach; and 
though Galileo would not admit that this 
discovery was independent of his own, the 
careful investigation recently made by Prof. 
Oudemans of Utrecht* has removed all 
doubt upon the point. But Galileo’s most 
important contributions to astronomy as & 
science were those which led to the estab- 
lishment of the principles of mechanics and 
the laws of motion. These, together with 
the laws of Kepler with regard to the 
motions of the planets (which, oddly enough, 
seem to have been ignored by Galileo), 
enabled Newton to establish the great doc- 
trine of universal gravitation. 

Galileo was born in 1564, the year of the 
death of Michelangelo, and died in the 
year 1642, that of the birth of Newton. 
The family name was originally Bonajuti, 
but was changed to that of Galilei when, in 
1848, one of its members, also named 
Galileo, was elected to the Florentine col- 
lege of the twelve Buonuomini. It was a 
common Italian practice to speak of a man 
who had become famous by his Christian 
rather than his family name, and hence the 
name Galileo is more familiar to our ears 
than Galilei. Vincenzo Galilei, the father 
of the astronomer, was of some celebrity as 
a musician; he intended his son for medi- 
cine, and entered him at the University of 
Pisa, where he attended the lectures of 
Cesalpino. Circumstances, however, led him 
to discover the true bent of his genius, and 
his mechanical experiments and observa- 
tions procured his election to the Chair 
of Mathematics at Padua in 1592. Before 
he left there in 1610, his astroriomical 
discoveries had begun; they were after- 
wards continued at Florence under the 
patronage of the Grand Duke, Cosmo IL, 
in honour of whom he had named the 
four satellites of Jupiter the Medicean 
stars, calling them also individually after 
members of the family by designations 
which have been dropped, as have been 
(though we are sorry to notice an attempt 
has lately been made to revive them) 
those proposed by Marius after fabled 
favourites of the thundering god. In 1611 
Galileo visited Rome, and was allowed to 
exhibit his telescopic discoveries in the 
gardens of the Quirinal. But soon 
after this his woes began. Venturing 
to avow his acceptance of the Coper- 
nican doctrine of the motion of the 
earth and the relative immobility of the 
sun (though, strange as it may seem to us, 
the proof on which he principally relied, 
the phenomena of the tides, has in reality 
no such significance), he was warned that 
he must not teach this as a fact, though he 
might allude to it as a hypothesis. This 
was in 1616. As years went on he clung 
to the hope that the objections might be 
removed, and was particularly elated when, 

* It is unfortunate that Mr. Fabie bad not seen this 


when he wrote his book. Mayr’s date is in Old Style (not 
New, like Galileo's), and he made no claim to anticipate 
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in 1623, his friend Cardinal Barberini was 
raised to the Papal chair as Urban VIII. 
The climax, however, came when, in 
1682, Galileo’s book, ‘ Dialogo dei due 
Massimi Sistemi del Mondo,’ which 
had been finished nearly two years 
before, was published at Florence. Three 
interlocutors are introduced in these dia- 
logues, and though the Copernican theory is 
maintained nominally only as a hypothesis, 
it is so palpable that its maintainer has 
the best of the argument, whilst the very 
name of the principal supporter of the old 
view indicates (though Mr. Fahie refuses 
to accept such an insinuation in the name 
‘‘ Simplicio’) the feebleness of his argu- 
ments, that the Pope and the Inquisition 
took great offence. The author was sum- 
moned to Rome to answer for his neglect of 
the prohibition laid upon him years before. 
We need not go over the painful details 
of the case, which have been discussed in 
astronomical and other books. If any one 
desires to read a full, accurate, and unpre- 
judiced account of the condemnation and 
recantation, and all that took place subse- 
quently, he will find it in the work before 
us. It is well remarked that although it is 
not now believed that there was any inten- 
tion on the part of the ‘‘ Holy Office” to 
put Galileo to the torture, yet the torture of 
mind of that six months before the decision 
must have been intense. The judgment 
was not signed by the Pope, and by only 
seven of the ten cardinals taking part in it, 
whilst there is reason to hope that even one 
of the seven did not agree with it. After it 
was pronounced, Galileo was detained for 
a while, then allowed to repair to Siena, 
and ultimately to Arcetri, where he was 
under partial restraint for the rest of 
his life, so that Milton (who pro- 
bably saw him twice, in 1638 and 1639) 
speaks of him in his ‘ Areopagitica’ as ‘‘a 
risoner to the Inquisition for thinking 
in astronomy otherwise than the Franciscan 
and Dominican licensers thought.” Mr. 
Fahie considers it strange that Descartes, 
when in Florence, did not also pay him avisit. 
Milton, of course, Galileo did not see, as his 
blindness dated from 1637, three years after 
he had lost his beloved daughter, who did her 
utmost to soothe his sorrows. After being 
‘* long exercised in woes,’ he sank to rest on 
January 8th, 1642. The story of his life 
is told in this work in a way which cannot 
fail to render it of the highest interest not 
only to the scientific, but also to the general 
reader. The author claims, and justly 
claims, that he has been “enabled to give 
a fuller and more comprehensive history of 
the life and work of Galileo than has hitherto 
been attempted, or, indeed, been possible.” 
He has profited much by the kind assist- 
ance of Prof. Antonio Favaro, of the Royal 
University of Padua (to whom the book is 
dedicated), who is engaged in editing a com- 
plete edition of the writings of Galileo. This 
is being prepared under the auspices of the 
King of Italy, and will be complete in twenty 
large volumes, of which twelve have already 
a Ee 
he book has several excellent illustra- 
tions and a careful index. It is likely 
to remain, at any rate in this country, 
the life of Galileo. The tercentenary of 
his birth was celebrated at Pisa in 1864, and 
a far more imposing ceremony was enacted 





at Padua on December 7th, 1892, to com- 
memorate the three-hundredth anniversary 
of his first lecture at that renowned seat 
of learning. Prof. O. F. Ferraris, the 
Rector, presided, and the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge were represented 
respectively by the late Mr. Stone, Radcliffe 
Observer, and Prof. G. H. Darwin. The 
address was delivered by Prof. Favaro, who 
discoursed chiefly on the great astronomer’s 
work at Padua. With regard to the famous 
expression attributed to Galileo after his 
enforced abjuration of the earth’s motion, 
‘‘E pur si muove,” Mr. Fahie rightly quotes 
the earliest known source of it (as had been 
done by Mr. Lynn in Notes and Queries, 7" 8. 
xi. 424) in the Abbé Irailh’s ‘ Querelles 
Littéraires,’ which appeared at Paris in 1761, 
twenty-eight years before the dictionary 
quoted in the ‘ Encyclopsedia Britannica.’ 








MEDICAL NOTES, 


Peruaps the most interesting of the autumn 
series of Gresham Lectures on Medicine just 
concluded was that on ‘ Appendicitis,’ that fre- 
quently occurring disease of the cecum which, 
ever since the King’s critical illness, has been 
so much before the public. lt was shown by 
Dr. Symes Thompson (the lecturer) that this 
small vestige of the longer intestine of our 
very early ancestors is a prolific source of 
trouble, and that liability to the disease 
is vastly increased by present-day hurried 
methods of eating, and by our unwise choice 
of foods. The swallowing of cherry - stones 
or grape-pips was not such a frequent source 
of the trouble as the eating of frozen meats 
and fruits, and especially fibrous vegetables and 
fruits; and a carious condition of the teeth, 
resulting in only slight mastication, was found, 
in many instances, to be a precursor of appendix 
trouble. In the case of foods which have been 
frozen, it is found that they tend to premature 
decomposition, and this is thought by some to 
foster an inflammation of the intestinal wall, 
with the probable formation of an abscess, 
which has been found in many cases to have 
eroded the appendix, this variety being known 
as appendicitis obliterans. In regard to defective 
teeth, it has recently been shown bya contributor 
to the Dental Journal that the organisms found 
in decayed teeth are also found in an inflamed 
appendix. One point, which was not referred 
to by the lecturer, but is emphasized by 
medical men, is the influence of a chill in 
relaxing the walls of this cul-de-sac, so as to 
afford easy access to any particles in the fzecal 
mass likely to form a focus for an abscess. The 
lecturer pointed out that the public had become 
so much exercised over this complaint that they 
were apt to regard every pain in the right groin 
as the onset of appendicitis, a state of mind 
known as ‘‘appendicular hypochondriasis ”; and 
he concluded by warning his hearers that the 
disease was not sufficiently common to warrant 
such widespread uneasiness. 

One of the most remarkable instances on 
record of double—or more correctly, multiple— 
consciousness was related at the last meeting of 
the Medico-Psychological Association, by Dr. 
Albert Wilson. Dr. Wilson’s patient was a 
girl of twelve when she first came under his 
observation. The author called the normal 
self A, and the abnormal self B, subdividing 
these latter into B', B*, &c. As time went on 
the normal state decreased in duration and 
frequency until, some time after the observa- 
tions commenced, it vanished altogether, and 
she had been living for years in the abnormal 
states and making her own way in the world. 
Each sub-stage appeared and disappeared at 
irregular intervals, and had its own characters. 
When any particular sub-stage appeared it 





began at the point where the previous period of 
the same sub-stage left off. Moreover, each 
personality was complete in itself. In her norma] 
state she was ignorant of what occurred in ap 
abnormal one. Though in her original state she 
was modest and amiable, in some of her alien 
periods she would thieve, and even try to kill, 
As to the causation, the only facts ascertainable 
which throw light on this are (a) that there was 
great family trouble just before the birth of the 
girl, which threatened to break up the home; 
(b) she had brain inflammation (meningitis) when 
a young child, lasting six weeks ; (c) at twelye 
and a half years of age she was ill with influenza, 
Her writing appeared natural, and she chose 
the proper words, but she began each word at 
the end, Attacks of catalepsy occurred, during 
which she could be lifted up by one limb. After 
seeing her every day for ten weeks, Dr. Wilson 
happened to find her in her original normal 
state, when she declared she knew nothing of 
any other state, and that she had never seen 
him before. On another occasion a change of 
state occurred during a meal, and when her 
former state returned she looked about in great 
surprise for the meal. She gave herself 4 
separate name in each stage. For instance, in 
stage B* she was ‘‘a thing”; in B’* she was 
**Old Nick,” and when in that stage she exhi- 
bited a very violent temper, thuugh “Old 
Nick ” had the best health of any. In B’ stage 
she had to learn to read and write again, and in 
another she had laboriously to relearn French, 
at which she was an apt scholar in other states, 
Dr. Wilson dilated with much sound reasoning 
on the importance of recording all such cases, 
owing to the strong probability that many 
criminals had, earlier in life, suffered from 
meningitis, with consequent permanent weaken- 
ing of the brain, especially the psychic centres, 
The case gave rise to a most interesting dis- 
cussion. 








Friemce Gossiy. 


TERE has just been issued as a Parliamen- 
tary Paper Reports from certain of His 
Majesty’s Representatives Abroad respecting 
Forestry Laws ; the price is 4d. The Reports 
merely give the existing condition of legisla- 
tion, which, however, does not seem to be of 
nature very applicable to this country. 


Tue Home Counties Nature-Study Exhibition 
opened yesterday at the offices of the Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, New 
Bond Street. 


Tue planet Mercury will be at superior con- 
junction with the sun on the 2lst prox. Venus 
is brilliant in the morning throughout next 
month, moving from the constellation Leo into 
Virgo, and passing about four degrees to the 
north of Spica on the 30th ; she will beat greatest 
western elongation from the sun on the 28th. 
Mars is visible for a short time after sunset in the 
constellation Sagittarius. Jupiter is stationary 
in Pisces on the 10th, when he sets soon after 
midnight. Saturn sets much earlier, being in 
the constellation Capricornus ; he will be in 
conjunction with the crescent moon on the 
evening of the 24th prox. The Leonid meteors 
will be looked for on the morning of the 15th, 
but it is not likely that any great number will 
be seen. 


Searcn has been made by Dr. Aitken at the 
Lick Observatory for Faye’s periodical comet, 
but hitherto without success. 


Herr Késtinsky, of the Pulkowa Obser- 
vatory, has effected a determination of the 
absolute parallax of 8 Cassiopeize from observa- 
tions by himself (with the prime vertical instru- 
ment) and by Dr. Nyrén, the mean result being 
+ 0'14+40’03. The first determination of the 
parallax of this star was made by the late Prof. 
Pritchard, of Oxford, in the year 1888. It was 
photographed by means of comparison with 
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four neighbouring stars of the ninth magnitude, 
the resulting relative parallax was 


and 
+ 0/15 +002. 





MEBTINGS NEXT WEEK. 


. Royal Acacemy, 4.—‘The Bones and Muscles of the Trunk,’ 
Lecture II , Prof. A. H. Church 
London Institution, 5.—‘'The Work and Aims of the London 
University,’ Sir A. W. Riicker 
— Society of Engineers, 7}.—‘ Bacterial Treatment of Sewage,’ 
Mr. G. Thudichum. 
Aristotelian, 8.—* Method in Philosophy,’ Mr. 8. H. Hodgson. 
Institute of British Architects, 8.—Address by Mr. Aston 


Web! 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 8 —President’s Inaugural 
ddress. 


— Zoological, 83.—‘8ome New Species of Aquatic Oligocheta 

from New Zealand,’ Prof. W. B. Benham; ‘List of the 

Mammals collected by Mr. A. Robert at Chapadé, Matto 

Grosso,’ Mr. Oldfield Thomas ; ‘ List of the Coleoptera col- 

lected by Mr. A. Kobert,’ Messrs. C. J. Gahan andG. J. Arrow. 

\ ee my 8.—‘Some Aberrations of Lepidoptera,’ Mr. 
t 


b. Be hy. 

Gevlogical, 8.—‘ Metamorphism in the Loch Lomond District,’ 
Mr.E H Cunningham-Craig; ‘A New Cave on the Eastera 
Side of Gibraltar,’ Mr. H. Dyke Acland 

— Geographical, 8; —‘ Northern Nigeria,’ Sir F. D. Lugard. 

Tuvrs. Royal Academy, 4 —‘'The Bones and Muscles of the Trunk,’ 

Lecture IIL, Prof. A. H. Church 
— London Institution, 6.—‘The Music of India,’ Mr. E. F. 


acques. 
— Chemical, 8 —‘Conductivity of Substances dissolved in certain 
Liquefied Gases: Preliminary Notice,’ Messra. B. D. Steele 
and D. McIntosh; ‘The Reduction of Hydrazoic Acid,’ Mr 
W.'T. Cooke; ‘The Behaviour of Metallic Oxides towards 
Fused Boric Anhydride,’ Messrs. C. H. Burgess and A. Holt, 
jun.; and fourteen other Papers 

— Linnean, 8—‘'fhe Structure of the Leaves of the Bracken, 
Pteris aquilina, in relation to Environment,’ Mr. L. A. 
Boodle ; - The Life-History of a New Monophlebus from India,’ 

E. P. Stebbing 

Foe Belt ys i 





Fat. Geolog 8.—Con i 
—  Philological, 8.—‘K-Words in the Society’s Dictionary,’ Mr. 
W. A. Craigie. 








FINE ARTS 


we 


Turner. By Sir Walter 
' (Agnew & Son.) 

Tue art of Turner has inspired a greater 
volume of criticism and dissertation than 
that of any other English painter, and yet 
so Protean, so multiform, are his manifesta- 
tions that, after all Ruskin has written, 
there was room for Sir W. Armstrong’s 
magnificent monograph. Sir Walter has 
approached his subject with a detached 
and impartial mind, and has succeeded in 
bringing out many aspects of Turner’s 
genius that had scarcely been understood 
before. The portrait he draws is defined 
with the utmost precision ; to his clear sight 
no mystery is insoluble; all lies plainly 
discovered before the reader, set out with 
unmistakable sharpness of contour; every 
motive and every sentiment of the intricate 
bundle of conflicting qualities which made 
up this eccentric genius is docketed 
and labelled with business-like dispatch. 
We are shown at once the root principles of 
Turner’s temperament—hissecretivenessand 
sensitive pride, and his sensuality; and 
from these, taken with the external con- 
dition of his birth in London, we are led to 
deduce the bent given to his ssthetic 
impulse. Of his sensitive pride, which led 
him to conceal so far as possible his own 
antecedents, and of the notions of petty 
commerce in which he was brought up, 
together with the false ideas of the necessity 
of self-assertion which they induced, Sir 
Walter aptly says :— 


Armstrong. 


‘He thought that a painter’s market was as 
sharply circumscribed as a barber's, and that 
just as the chins to be shaved within a certain 
radius of Maiden Lane could be counted, so 
could the commissions awaiting an artist.” 


But he scarcely makes enough, we think, of 
the effect on his art of Turner’s exaggerated 
acquisitiveness, of the passion with which 
he hoarded every scrap of paper, every 
minutest note of things seen. It was 
gery this greed which was at the root 
oth of his qualities and defects, of the 
unrivalled wealth of natural phenomena 


which he had stored in his mind and of 
the tendency to spoil his pictures by the 
superfluity of good things which he con- 
densed into them. As for his sensuality, 
this is surely rather a quality to be ex- 
plained away than a help to our under- 
standing of his art. Who that was not 
prophesying after the event, and knew 
nothing of Turner’s life or the unpublish- 
able drawings destroyed by Ruskin’s pious 
hands, would have guessed that sensuality, 
in the bad sense of the word, wasa prominent 
trait in the artist’s character? Rather an 
ethereal aloofness such as Shelley’s poetry 
reveals would lead one to conceive him as 
possessed by a passionate purity of feeling. 
Even as Sir Walter expounds his view, 
Turner’s sensuality accounts for little but 
the unhinged abandonment displayed in his 
use of colour at the very end of his life, 
and the causes of that ultimate collapse 
scarcely concern the student of his art. 
The sensuality, we know from independent 
sources, was there; the curious thing is 
that, even if it caused the vagaries of his 
last works, it wasso completely unexpressed 
in his art so long as he remained in full 
possession of his powers. 

One other condition of Turner’s develop- 
ment which is usually taken into account, 
his want of education and his illiteracy, Sir 
Walter Armstrong minimizes. He declares 
him to have been as well equipped in this 
respect as the average artist of his day, and 
maintains the often-quoted spelling of “‘har- 
monuous”’ to have been quite beneath him, 
and a mere printer’s error. We can hardly 
suppose that Sir Walter Armstrong has ever 
read the manuscript notes of Turner's 
lectures on perspective, where, if we 
remember right, there are innumerable 
guesses at the spelling of the word “aerial,” 
not one of which hits the mark. But the 
point is not one that need be laboured either 
way. Sir Walter admits that Turner never 
learnt how to think consecutively or clearly ; 
while even his own poetry, and his constant 
quotations of poetry in his lectures on per- 
spective, show that, whatever his want of 
training, the world of his pictorial vision 
was enriched and supported by an essen- 
tially poetical imagination; that his muddled 
reading of Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses’ and of 
history opened out for him wide, though 
hazy vistas into the past, and gave him a 
sense, however vague, of the stored-up 
tradition and slowly acquired consciousness 
of the human race—that in fact, by a 
short cut practicable to artists and men of 
imaginative gifts only, he arrived at one of 
the best results which education is intended 
to give. ; 

As regards Turner’s art Sir Walter Arm- 
strong takes up a new and interesting point 
of view, which he puts forth with his 
usual clearness and effectiveness. Turner 
was an illustrator rather than a creator: 
there is the central thesis of his book. To 
explain what he means by an illustrator, 
Sir Walter has to go some lengths in 
sesthetics, and here we find ourselves on the 
whole in agreement with him. He seems 
to get somewhere near the root of the 
matter when he insists on taking music as 
the fundamental art, and argues that 
sesthetic values depend on the intrinsic 
qualities of the sense elements themselves, 





not on their power of calling up or 





reproducing facts. As he repeatedly says, 
creation of beauty, and not reproduction or 
representation, is the essential quality of a 
work of art. ‘‘ By creation,” he adds, 


“ T mean the use of the intrinsic power over our 
senses which lies in the final elements of art—in 
Painting these elements are line, colour, tone, 
and handling—to give coherence, unity, and, as 
it were, organic existence to a picture, statue, 
or other work of art ; to make it impossible to 
suppose that any part of it came by accident ; 
or that as a whole it was anything whatever but 
a declaration of passions and desires really and 
truly felt by its maker.” 


We should like to alter this description 
by calling creation the power of so pre- 
senting the final sense elements as to 
affect the spirit through the senses, nor 
do we think that our author would 
object to the emendation ; at all events, we 
should be agreed on this fundamental point, 
that it is on the intrinsic quality of the 
artistic form, and not on its content, that 
we must fix our attention. The result of 
this is that Sir Walter sweeps away at a 
stroke the whole mass of Ruskin’s elaborate 
defence as esthetically irrelevant. The 
variety and quantity of Turner’s observa- 
tions and records of natural phenomena 
may be taken for granted; they have no 
bearing on the artistic quality of his records. 
Ruskin’s work still has, and always will 
have, a value for the study of natural appear- 
ances, but we are grateful to Sir Walter 
Armstrong for his uncompromising asser- 
tion of its impertinence regarding the 
westhetic question, for it is only by a 
recognition of this that we can ultimately 
get our attention firmly fixed on essential 
points. 7 

So far we are at one with our author, but 
when he comes tothe question whether Turner 
was a creator of beauty or not, and if so in 
what ways he showed himself one, we must 
partcompany. Sir Walter Armstrong decides, 
to repeat the point we havealready mentioned, 
that in the main Turner was an illustrator, 
not a creator; that is to say, that the terms 
in which he recorded his unrivalled store of 
observations lack that perfect accord and 
harmony which belong to artistic creation. 
This, at least, is his attitude with regard 
to Turner’s early works, though, when he 
comes to his late compositions, the idea of his 
being an illustrator is gradually dropped, 
and we are led to suppose that he became 
a creator, though the precise qualities of his 
creation are nowhere defined. Such an 
estimate as this is surprising. Surely, if 
Turner ever was a creator, it was in such 
pieces as the ‘Calais Packet’ or ‘ Boats 
taking out Stores to Dutch Men-of- War,’ in 
the ‘Conway Castle’ or the ‘Eton from the 
River,’ while, on the other hand, the term 
“illustration” might fitly be applied to the 
‘ Polyphemus’ or the ‘ Fighting Téméraire.’ 
For surely the word “‘illustration ” ought not 
to be applied, as our author applies it, solely 
to the representation of things, but also to 
the mere representation of any content of 
the artistic form; it should apply equally 
to the melodramatic, romantic, or senti- 
mental subject-matter of such later works 
as we have named. And from this point 
of view it will, we think, be found that 
those intrinsic harmonies of line, tone, 
colour, and handling which make for eosthetic 
quality are more evident in the earlier than 
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in the later work. Take, for instance, that 
supreme masterpiece the ‘ Boats taking out 
Stores to Dutch Men-of-War,’ which was 
seen last winter at Burlington House. This 
we maintain is no mere illustration of the 
sea; here the sense elements are so ordered 
as to produce immediately on the spectator 
those heightened impressions of funda- 
mental realities which accompany the per- 
ception of beauty. Certainly in no actual 
experience, unless he were another Turner, 
could a man have so vivid, so immediate, a 
| ar of the tension of incalculable 
orces, of the stress of wind and wave, 
of the balance and inertia of moving 
masses. This is much more than a descrip- 
tion of the sea—it is an immediate present- 
ment to the spirit of those elemental realities 
of which our actual vision of the sea can 
convey only a distorted and troubled impres- 
sion. The sea might be an illustration of 
such a picture ; the picture is no illustration 
of the sea. And this presentation of realities 
more profound than life can give is con- 
veyed precisely by the perfect adjustment 
of the elements of design. 

But, argues Sir Walter Armstrong, all these 
early works show the influence on Turner 
of other artistic creators, and he can easily 
pick out what Turner acquired from Cuyp, 

om Claude, from Wilson, and even from 
Nasmyth. Here our author falls a prey, 
in spite of his own esthetics, to the modern 
fallacy of the necessity of originality. It is 
true enough that in the vast majority of 
cases the imitator of another's style becomes 
only an illustrator, missing just that intrinsic 
quality which is confessedly the essential 
point. But where an artist, imitating 
another, does attain to that intrinsic 
harmony of sense elements which arouses 
the sentiment of beauty, it is as little to the 
point to talk of plagiarism as it is when he 
plagiarizes from Nature herself. The fact 
that one artist is inspired by another may 
rightly make us suspicious, may make us 
wary not to be deceived by the echo of a 
positive beauty; but if once we are convinced 
that the reality is there, nothing should 
disturb our enjoyment. And in these early 
gory: Turner often surpassed the models 

e set before himself. No Van der Velde 
or Backhuyzen ever gave that sense of 
the resistless onrush of the waves, of the 
impact of a liquid mass, moving so unitedly 
that it seems to be one single solid object, 
which Turner has in these early marines. 

In the later works, no doubt, Turner is 
more obviously unlike any other artist, but 
it does not follow that his work is therefore 
the better. On the contrary, he was best 
inspired when his imagination was still 
guided and controlled by the great traditions 
of design which Claude and Girtin had 
instilled into him, and the unfettered self 
which he realized later was, in truth, at 
the mercy of capricious romantic sentiment, 
and directed by a native commonness of 
taste. Perhaps the most surprising result 
of Sir Walter Armstrong’s view is that he 
is compelled, since he regards handling as 
one of the elements of ssthetic quality, to 
declare the technique of Turner’s earlier 
oil pictures to lack accomplishment. He 
speak of him as a master of the technique 
of water colour, because he pressed that 
material to give new results, but as indif- 
ferent to the quality of oil paint. That he 





was a consummate master of water colour 
no one would deny, though we should be 
again inclined to base his claims on the 
earlier work, wherein he kept strictly 
within the limits of pure wash drawing, 
rather than on those late works where his 
desire to render the infinity of natural forms 
and the atmospheric envelope led him 
to strain the quality of his surface. But 
as far as the handling of oil paint goes, 
we should have thought there could be no 
question both that such early works as we 
have quoted—and to these we might add as 
a conspicuous example the ‘Trout Stream’ 
—showed a profound understanding of what 
oil paint is apt to do beautifully, and that 
his later works betray a carelessness about 
surface quality, a desire to get his vision 
recorded at all costs, whether it fitted the 
mode of expression or no. Such careless- 
ness is indeed a common characteristic of 
the old age of even the greatest masters, 
and if one compares the luminous and trans- 
parent depths of Turner’s earlier pictures 
with the crude opaque touches and the 
rotten surface of such pictures as ‘ Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ one can hardly claim 
Turner as an exception to the rule. One 
point, however, Sir Walter Armstrong 
makes in this connexion which is, we think, 
perfectly true, namely, that Turner first 
developed in water colour ideas that he 
afterwards took up in oil. His excessive 
facility in the former medium, his power to 
represent therein anything whatever, led 
him on to the possibility of rendering 
romantic and melodramatic effects of light 
and atmospheric envelope which broke up 
at once the architecture of his designs and 
the reposeful ease of his handling. Sir 
Walter Armstrong scarcely makes enough, 
we think, of the effect on Turner of the 
romantic school of literature, and of the 
change in his habitual moods which was 
thus produced: a change, we think, almost 
entirely disastrous and destructive of that 
unity and reserve which his earlier works 
display. Under the influence of romantic 
ideas he sought to surprise and astonish at 
every point of his compositions, and the 
exaggeration was carried so far that it left 
no point de repéere, until the over-emphasis, 
both as regards intensity of colour and vast- 
ness of size, finally defeated its own aim, 
and, after the first shock of surprise is over, 
exhausts in us even the capacity for being 
surprised. 

The many points of theoretical and specu- 
lative interest which this book suggests 
show how able an attempt it is to get at 
a true and impartial estimate of Turner’s 
elusive genius. Their discussion has left us 
but little space to call attention to the beauty 
of the illustrations, or to appraise adequately 
the catalogue of Turner’s works drawn up 
by Mr. Dillon. This, though it does not 
claim to be final, is by far the most com- 
plete account as yet compiled. 








MESSRS. SHEPHERD'S WINTER EXHIBITION. 


Tue collection of works by early British 
painters at Messrs. Shepherd’s in King Street, 
if not actually important, is at least highly 
interesting. Though composed of so many 


different elements as to appeal, in some degree, 
to any lover of pictures, whatever his taste or 
knowledge, the show contains several works 
that are really notable. Of these the landscape 





by Cotman, On the Banks of the Yare (No. 121), 
is perhaps the most attractive. Though painted 
in his latest manner (it probably dates from 
about 1825), it retains much of the breadth and 
massiveness of his early style, and is free from 
the faults of colouring which make some of his 
paintings and many of his drawings more re. 
markable than pleasant. A picture like this 
would be a most desirable addition even to the 
National Gallery, for the magnificent ‘ Wherrieg 
on the Yare’ represents an unusual phase of 
Cotman’s art, and the ‘Galiot in a Gale’ does 
not represent him at all. 

Another interesting picture at King Street 
is James Ward’s finished study, dated 1815, 
for his huge ‘ Gordale Scar’ at Trafalgar Square, 
It is a fine manly piece of painting, in some 
ways more pleasant and successful than the 
larger version of the subject, and deserves to 
be hung in a better light than has been allotted 
to it. A fresh and vigorous sketch by Con- 
stable, a vivid portrait by that skilful Anglo. 
American Gilbert Stuart, an excellent little 
landscape by Barker of Bath, and two ex- 
amples of the work of James Smetham showing 
a strong Pre Raphaelite influence may also be 
mentioned. 

The specimen of George Arnald, A. R.A. (132), 
is of some importance to students, for it illus- 
trates the early style of a prolific painter whose 
works have almost entirely vanished. Probably 
the majority of them pass under the name of 
Wilson, to whom are attributed almost all 
English landscapes of the eighteenth century 
that are not signed and dated. Where, for 
instance, are the numerous landscapes of Wright 
of Derby? Catalogues record their names and 
titles ; engraving indicates that they resembled 
Wilson in outward appearance, though Wright 
had studied the peculiarities of English scenery 
more closely, and did not italianize his details 
so much. Such a work, for instance, as the 
Coast Scene (116) might be attributed to him 
with more reason than to Richard Wilson, for 
though as strong and spirited as any Wilson, it 
shows no trace of his peculiar handling, and is 
less majestically restrained in feeling. 

The Classical Landscape with Figwres 103), 
attributed to Callcott, has far more fire and 
wealth of Titianesque colour than the name of 
that cold if versatile eclectic suggests. The 
hint of Titian conveyed by the contrast of brown 
tree trunks, and wonderfully painted sky of 
blue and white, evidently came to the painter, 
whoever he was, through the medium of Turner, 
of whose magnificent ‘Venus and Adonis’ 
this can hardly fail to be a reminiscence, In 
default of positive evidence, it would not be 
unreasonable to suppose the painting to be an 
early work of Etty, a supposition which the 
overcharged vermilion on the cheek of the 
female figure rather corroborates. It is at any 
rate a most engaging piece of decoration. 








WHISTLER’S ETCHINGS. 

Tue exhibition of Whistler’s etchings at 
Messrs. Obach’s Gallery is a notable one. It is, 
indeed, an extraordinarily rich, almost a com- 
plete collection, with many rare and little- 
known plates and fine examples of well-known 
ones. The arrangement, too, is excellently 
thought out, and one is almost surprised at the 
decorative effect produced by these blonde 
designs on a yellow ground. The result is 
certainly to increase one’s estimate of Whistler's 
position, The medium of etching was one 
which admirably suited his temperament. It 
gave free scope to the spontaneity, the wit and 
elegance of his gestures, and with him art was 
always the record of a gesture, the appropriate 
and perfectly executed reaction to the thing 
seen, executed, however, not without a thought 
of how it might strike an observer. It was 
this subconscious vanity, increasingly deter- 
mining his choice of attitude, which more than 
anything brought him into conflict with the 
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ublic. Dull-witted and obtuse as he thought 
it, perhaps with justice, it yet had a dumb 
instinctive apprehension of this side of Whistler's 
nature, and felt an uncomfortable sense of mis- 
trust—a vague determination not to be taken 
in. Thus it was that to many people Whistler's 
exquisite taste, the marvellous virtuosity of his 
touch, the rapidity and instinctive certainty of 
his selection, were displayed in vain. That 
Whistler’s art did to some extent suffer from 
this mutual misunderstanding is, we think, seen 
in the exhibition at Messrs. Osbach’s, In such 
early pieces as the Annie Haden (No. 64), 
surely one of the most marvellous interpretations 
of colour in pure line ever conceived, in all the 
early Thames set, Whistler's complete absorption 
in the idea, his determination to render it 
explicitly and in all its fulness, is apparent. 
There is in these and similar plates no kind of 
perversity, no suggestion of boutade, no shadow 
of an idea that he will be misunderstood, and 
that the misunderstanding will be a delight to 
him. In these earlier pieces the idea is rich, 
full of significant beauty, sought out with 
deliberate care, chastened and purified. The 
architecture of the design is solid, coherent, and 
eminently reasonable, but in some of the later 
pieces the idea is itself so slight, so whimsical 
and capricious, that it will bear no more 
elaboration than he gives it, and we are left to 
admire not so much a record of the creative 
imagination as the elegant dancing of Whistler's 
needle upon the plate. To the end the per- 
formance remains astonishing ; but it is sur- 
prised admiration, rather thin any deeper 
feeling, that is prompted by the display. 
Nor, in his desire for brilliant virtuosity, was 
Whistler’s work always impeccable, even judged 
as calligraphy. There are psssages which 
exhibit too agitated, too coatemptuous bravura 
for perfect continuity and ease of rhythm. 

Nevertheless, even in these later works there 
are plates, like the Little Venice (123), where 
the intricacies of an emphatic horizon-line are 
rendered with a mastery which gives the true 
measure of his talent. Who else could have 
drawn the distant campaniles and domes of a 
city with such minute perfection, combined with 
such freedom and vitality of line ? 

But to return to the earlier plates, of which 
the ‘Annie Haden,’ the Finette (61), the Chelsea 
Wharf (82), and the Boy (94), together with the 
Thames set, seem to us to represent the cul- 
minating period of Whistler’s power as an etcher. 
Perhaps what strikes one most in these is that, 
however complete the presentation of form, 
however richly contrasted the elements of 
design may be, Whistler never really uses 
chiaroscuro to effect his ends. The pattern, 
whether it be formed by the contrast of 
blonde flesh with shimmering silks, of dark 
wharves or worm-eaten piles against gleaming 
water and pale sky, is never the pattern made 
by the light and shade of objects, but only by 
the differences of texture and local colour. This 
is most noticeable in such plates as the Black 
Lion Wharf (47) and the Thames Police (50), 
where the sumptuous richness of effect is made 
up by the contrasted colours of surfaces, by 
the barred lines with which the artist rendered 
wooden sheds, the greyer tones of brickwork, 
and the hard whites of whitewashed walls or 
unruffied water. Even in his rendering of faces 
the light and shade resolves itself into a pattern 
of local colours and sharp wilful accents. It 
seems as though from the first Whistler was pre- 
disposed to accept that Japanese conception of 
design which dispenses with the continuity of 
chiaroscuro, and attains unity by the proper 
measure of the intervals between one moment 
of acutely emphasized form and another. It 
is, we think, a misfortune that by the time 
Whistler had attained to the complete conscious- 
ness of this method of design, he had becume 
too contemptuous, too isolated, to be more 


than the most brilliant improviser our genera- 
tion has known. 





THE SOCIETY OF OIL PAINTERS. 

WE do not know whether to congratulate this 
society or not on having induced Mr. Watts to 
exhibit on their walls. Certainly his picture 
makes a visit to the gallery memorable ; but on 
the other hand it sets a standard which scarcely 
makes for the indulgence necessary to accept 
the pretty anecdotes and strained affectations 
which compose the mass of the work here. 
Judged by the standard of Mr. Watts’s 
Jill (No. 126), the rest of the pictures are sadly 
deficient. In this figure of an English coun- 
try girl standing with a careless and farouche 
grace of pose, with a hint of the leaden 
greys and full greens of English landscape 
for a background, Mr. Watts has at last 
done what seemed by now nearly im- 
possible. To be able thus to approach a 
subject which has been so long overlaid with 
Tennysonian sentimentality, a subject which 
Fred Walker and Mason had made so peculiarly 
their own, and to treat it with this Greek sim- 
plicity and directness, shows how singular is 
Mr. Watts’s aloofness from contemporary 
influences, how deep and_ unconscious his 
artistic sincerity of vision. Here, atall events, 
is at last a genuine English pastoral picture. 
Near by hangs Mr. Wetherbee’s Dawn at the 
Gate (123), in which all those other influences 
are reflected, and the obvious poetical intention, 
praiseworthy enough in itself, fails of its expres- 
sion precisely because of its want of any sincere 
and inevitable compulsion of feeling. 

For the rest there is not much to note 
in the exhibition. There is something 
almost pathetic in Mr. Reginald Framp- 
ton’s determination to squeeze yet a few 
more drops of ineffectual poison from the 
poppyhead which Mr. J. W. Waterhouse picked 
up when Burne-Jones had finished with it. 
That he should pretend to interpret a poet like 
Chaucer only heightens the pathos. Mr. Dion 
Calthrop’s medizevalism is less morbid, but no 
more genuine in its inspiration. If we are to 
have illustration—and there is, we conceive, 
little else but illustration attempted here—we 
prefer such capable and frankly melodramatic 
representation as Mr. Frank Dadd’s The Morn- 
ing After (168). Mr. D. Y. Cameron’s Chiteau 
Gaillard (11) is well composed, and more artistic 
in aim than most of the work here, but the 
formula into which he has compressed his ren- 
dering is too summary, too obviously sought for, 
and too readily accepted. Mr. Charles Ward’s 
Passing Gleam (338) is a serious and praise- 
worthy study ; and we have rarely seen any- 
thing better by the late Mr. Hugh Carter than 
the Dunes (334). 








THE BRITISH NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
43, Bedford Square, W.C., October 26th, 1903. 

IN your columns of the 17th inst. Sir John 
Evans takes exception to your statement that 
‘*it has been felt for some time past by many 
members of the Numismatic Society of London 
that enough attention is not paid to the study of 
British coinage.” Although the publication of 
this statement was not in any way made at our 
request, we quite agree with it; and as the neces- 
sity for the new Society has been called into 
question by Sir John Evans, we feel compelled 
to answer his letter to you. Nevertheless our 
respect for Sir John, as a lifelong numismatist, 
is such that we venture to believe that he him- 
self shares the feelings of the members above 
mentioned. He states that during the twenty 
years from 1881 to 1900 the Numismatic 
Chronicle has devoted 2,000 pages to British 
numismatics. Is he content that one hundred 
pages a year should represent the historical 
study of the coinage of this vast empire, a coin- 
age which even a thousand years ago was the 
popular standard of currency for the civilized 
world? Our parish magazines are more am- 
bitious than this on a shilling subscription per 





annum. That there was room for improvement 
he naively acknowledges when he points to 
the fact that in the two and a half years 
following 799 pages were devoted to the 
subject ; but we doubt whether this improve- 
ment was not entirely owing to our per- 
sonal efforts, for, after fruitlessly petitioning 
the Council to issue a separate series of 
volumes upon the British coinage, we wrote 
551 of the 799 pages. Sir John Evans hesitated 
to tell you that whilst the 2,000 pages were 
assigned to British, 5,000 were given to foreign 
coinage, for it would have admitted that the 
Numismatic Society of London pays just twice 
and a half times as much attention to the 
coinage of foreign countries as it pays to that 
of the British empire. Hence those of us who 
take more interest in our own country are not 
satisfied that this should be ; for if Britain will 
not write the history of her own coinage no 
other nation will do it for her. The British 
Numismatic Society has therefore been formed 
to fulfil a duty, for Britain is little accounted 
of in the Chronicles of the Numismatic Society 
of London. 

That Sir John Evans should question the 
need for two such societies we much regret, 
as we wish him and the Society of which he is 
the learned President every success in the good 
work before them, even though it be in the 
interests of other countries, and we yet 
hope to welcome him as a member of this 
Society, for in the cause which he and we have 
at heart ‘‘ there is room for thee, and me, and 
any of us.” W. J. ANDREW. 

P. Cartyon-Brirron. 
L. A. LawRENce. 








NOTES FROM ROME. 
THE FINDING OF THE ARA PACIS. 

Amon the tokens of loyalty offered by the 
S.P.Q.R. to Augustus in the year 13 B.c. on 
the occasion of his triumphal return from the 
Germanic and Gaulish wars was the erection of 
an altar in the Campus Martius, to be dedicated 
to Peace, which the emperor had finally 
restored to the world: ‘‘ Pace terra marique 
parta!” The site selected for the erection of 
this Ara Pacis corresponds now to the corner of 
the Via del Corso—the ancient Flaminia—and 
the Via in Lucina, and more exactly to the 
space occupied by the south gate and stables 
of the Palazzo Fiano-Ottoboni. 

The name of ‘*‘ Ara” applied to this class of 
monuments—such as the Ara Ditis, Ara Martis, 
Ara Maxima, Ara Antoninorum, &c.—does not 
mean a simple block of marble, whether square, 
or round, or triangular, more or less ornamented 
with basrelief, but has a much wider architec- 
tural meaning. To judge from the discoveries 
made in 1703-4 on the site of the Ara 
Antoninorum, under the Casa della Missione 
at the Monte Citorio, and in 1886-7 on the 
site of the Ara Ditis et Proserpine, under the 
Cesarini Palace, Corso Vittorio Emmanuele, 
these structures were composed of the following 
parts: First, of the altar itself, with the cha- 
racteristic of the cushions or ‘‘ pulvini,” placed 
in the centre of a square court on a platform 
surrounded by steps; secondly, of a single or 
double or triple line of walls, enclosing the 
square court and the altar ; thirdly, of a line of 
terminal stones, marking the extent of the con- 
secrated area. 

We know little or nothing of the Ara Pacis 
from classic sources. In the autobiography of 
Augustus, engraved on the walls of his own 
temple at Ancyra, there is the following entry : 
‘“*Ob res in Germania Gallisq. provinciis pro- 
spere gestas S.P.Q.R. aram Paci Auguste 
constituit pro reditu meo, consecravitque ad 
Campum Martium.” (In consequence of the 
successful issue to which I brought the war in 
the Gaulish and German provinces, the S.P.Q.R. 
voted, on my return, the erection of an Altar 
to Peace, which was, in due course of time, 
dedicated in the Campus Martius.) 
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It took five years to complete and set up this 
masterpiece of Graeco-Roman art of the Golden 
Age, as we gather from the following entries in 
the calendars of Amiternum and Preneste. 
The first says: ‘‘July 4th, in the year of the 
city 741 (Bc. 13), to be kept as a feast day in 
commemoration of the vote passed by the 
S.P.Q.R., under the consulship of Nero and 
Varus, for the erection of the Ara Pacis.” The 
other adds: ‘‘ January 30th, in the year of the 
city 745(B co. 9), to be kept as a feast day in 
memory of the dedication of the Ara Pacis, 
which has taken place under the consulship of 
Drusus and Crispinus.”’ 

After the fall of the empire the site of the 
Ara was occupied by the cemetery annexed to 
the church of San Lorenzo in Lucina. This 
cemetery was discovered by the living duke 
Marco Fiano-Ottoboni in 1872, and its sarco- 

Ihagi and tombstones were illustrated by De 

i in the ‘ Bullettino Archeologico’ of that 
year. The graves, dating mostly from the time 
of Pope Adrian I. (772-95), were lying three 
métres beneath the present level of the city, 
a fact which shows that in the eighth century 
the ancient Campus Martius and the Ara Pacis 
were already covered by a bed of rubbish two 
and a half métres thick. At a later period, 
namely between 1281 and 1287, when the rub- 
bish had risen to the height of four mdtres 
above the classic level, Cardinal Hugh of 
Evesham, titular of the adjoining church of 
San Lorenzo in Lucina, built a palace on the 
strip of land by which the church was separated 
from the Via Flaminia, and laid the founda- 
tion partially on the remains of the Ara. 
Under Pope Eugenius IV. (1431-9) church 
and palace were rebuilt and enlarged by 
Cardinal Jean de la Rochetaille. Other addi- 
tions were made by Cardinal Filippo Calan- 
drino, under Nicholas V. (1447-55), by Cardinal 
Giorgio Costa, of Lisbon, under Innocent VIII. 
(1484-92), and by Cardinal Fazio Santorio 
towards 1510. After the middle of the sixteenth 
century the palace became the property of the 
Gonzaga, and later on of Cardinal Peretti di 
Montalto, nephew of Pope Sixtus V. The 
Peretti sold it to the Ottoboni branch of the 
Ludovisi family, and when Antonio Ottoboni 
was created Duke of Fiano in 1731 the palace 
underwent fresh improvements both in size and 
style. This ducal family having been involved 
in the financial disasters which have ruined so 
many historic houses since 1870, the property 
has passed into the hands of a more successful 
speculator. 

I have mentioned these facts because I have 
not the least doubt that whenever the ground 
was dug up in restoring or enlarging the palace, 
fragments of the Ara Pacis must have been 
brought to the surface. Yet mention of such 
discoveries occurs only three times—the first 
about 1545, when three beautiful panels came to 
light, and were removed to the Palazzo Capranica 
della Valle, where Ulisse Aldrovandi saw and 
described them in 1550. They were sold— 
together with the rest of the Capranica anti- 
quities—to Cardinal Ferdinando de’ Medici in 
1584, and set in the garden front of the casino 
of the villa on the Pincian (now the seat of the 
French Academy). 

The discoveries of 1568 are described in cer- 
tain letters written to Grand Duke Cosimo by 
Cardinal Ricci of Montepulciano, and published 
by Diitschke and Petersen. The number of pieces 
excavated on this occasion is variously stated 
at fifteen or eighteen. To make their shipping 
from the Ripa Grande to Bocca d’Arno easier 
and cheaper, the blocks were sawn into halves, 
so that the exact correspondence of the inner to 
the outer part of the reliefs is now a matter of 
conjecture. All these panels are exhibited in 
the Galleria degli Uffizi, Florence, except one 
which belongs to the Louvre. 

Another piece, belonging to the same find of 
1568 and left abandoned in the court of the 
Palazzo Fiano, was sawn in two in the time of 





Cardinal Pietro Ottoboni (died 1740). The outer 
half, with a fragment of the scene of sacrifice, 
was Offered or sold to the Vatican museum ; the 
inner, with a festoon of fruits and flowers 
—in comparison to which the best productions 
of the Della Robbia school sink into insignifi- 
cance— was sold to a stonecutter, who engraved 
on the back of it the funeral inscription of 
Monsignor Poggi in the church of the Gesi. 
Hereit was discovered by accident on March 12th, 
1899, and removed to the Museo Nazionale in 
the Baths of Diocletian. 

All these discoveries were cast into the shade 
by those which took place in September, 1859, 
while Duke Fiano was engaged in strengthening 
the foundations of the palace, between 168 
and 16c Via in Lucina. The excavations were 
visited by Visconti, Grifi, Vespignani, and other 
eminent men, none of whom appreciated 
the value of the find. In their reports, 
which I have perused in the State archives, 
they speak vaguely of ‘‘a monument of the best 
period,” of the ‘‘enclosure wall of a temple 
or of a tomb,” but none of those officials 
thought of the Ara Pacis. The reports, how- 
ever, are valuable in this sense, that they 
certify that only part of the sculptured panels 
was brought to the surface in 1859; many of 
them were left underground for fear of under- 
mining the neighbouring houses if the search 
was carried too far. The twenty or twenty-five 
blocks recovered on this occasion were set up 
in the vestibule of the Fiano Palace. 

The Ara Pacis, the remains of which lay 
thus scattered in six different localities, was 
brought again into notice by Prof. Eugéne 
Petersen in 1894, His excellent monograph, 
which appeared in the ‘ Mittheilungen’ of that 
year (pp. 171-228), with illustrations by Rau- 
scher, showed the advisability and the possi- 
bility of reconstructing the essential parts of 
the monument, almost in their entirety, if a 
proper search were made on its site. Acting 
on this suggestion, the Italian Department of 
Antiquities purchased in 1889 the Fiano set, 
with the view of joining to it the other original 
pieces of the Uffizi, and the casts of those 
belonging tothe French Government and to the 
Pope. It was determined at the same time by 
the Administration to institute a new search on 
the site of the Ara, in the Via in Lucina, to 
ascertain its exact structure and dimensions, 
and to gather the pieces seen, but left behind, 
in 1859. 

The excavations, begun in August last, are 
still progressing, and have so far proved suc- 
cessful beyond the most sanguine expectations. 
The group comprises (a) the altar itself, raised 
on a platform (which has a core of tufa and 
a coating of marble), and approached by a 
flight of steps; (b) the sacred area, paved with 
slabs of Luna marble; (c) the enclosure wall 
forming a square 10m. 16 long on each side, 
and entered by a magnificent door 2m. 35 
wide. The walls, built of blocks of marble, 
contain three bands of exquisite reliefs, of 
which two run on the outer, one on the inner 
side. The higher outer band, made of nearly 
life-sized figures, represents the performance 
of sacrifices attended by Augustus himself and 
his family and officers, and other religious 
scenes ; the lower contains what we Italian 
architects call ‘‘nascimenti e volute,” with 
birds of various descriptions flying between the 
leaves and flowers or resting on the branches. 
The inner band is made of festoons of fruit and 
flowers mixed up with instruments of sacrifice. 

Not a single block has been found, so far, 
in situ, but they lie so close to their 
original position that it will make not much 
difference when the question of putting them 
together comes. Their preservation is per- 
fect, and they appear in such vast numbers 
on the sides of the excavation that no 
essential part, I am sure, will be found want- 
ing. The following data have already been 
ascertained, 





——, 
1. The Ara Pacis lies at the depth of 5m. 59 


under the level of the modern city, and of 
1m. 90 under the present level of spring water, 
In such unfavourable circumstances it is impos- 
sible to think of restoring the monument 
in situ, even if a million or more was spent 
in purchasing the neighbouring houses; and 
besides, the subterranean waters of modern 
Rome are more or less tainted and polluted by 
the rubbish through which they filter, as is 
the case with the springs of Juturna in the 
Forum. 


2. It seems that the first damage was done 


to the Ara Pacis by those who built near it the 
church of San Lorenzo in Lucina in the sixth 
century of our era. They must have plundered 
the cornice crowning the enclosure wall, as no 
trace of it has yet been found. There are also 
traces of devastation by fire, probably that 
lighted by Robert Guiscard in 1086. 

3. It appears also that, before the fall of the 
empire, perhaps in the first half of the fourth 
century, the level of this section of the Campus 
Martius was raised by six or seven feet. 


Whether it was on account of the inundations. 


of the Tiber, or of the inrush of springs from 
the foot of the Pincian Hill, the fact is that the 
lower portion of the Campus Martius was trans- 
formed into a noisome marsh, a state of things, 
by the way, which lasted until drainage was 
undertaken in the time of Gregory XIII. and of 
Urban VIII. To keep the Ara Pacis free and 
dry a brick wall was built, a few feet beyond 
the marble one, with a flight of steps descending 
to its sunken floor. 

4. On examining the ornamental basreliefs 
of the lower band brought to light in recent 
weeks, I was struck by the recurrence in more 
than one piece of tiny figures of lizards and 
frogs hiding under the leaves of the wreaths. 
As there seemed to be no reason for selecting 
these special and (in the case of the frog) not 
elegant specimens of animal life on such a 
monument as this, I think the only plausible 
explanation is the following. We know that 
the favourite architects of the founder of the 
empire were named respectively Sauros and 
Batrachos. Pliny says that as they were denied 
the privilege of signing their works with their 
names, as was especially the case with the 
portico of Octavia, they hit upon the device of 
carving in less conspicuous spots their armoiries 
parlantes, namely, a lizard (cavpos) and a frog 
(Bdrpaxos). If my surmise is correct, we have 
this additional advantage in connexion with the 
Ara Pacis, that we know the name of the famous 
artists who designed it, and probably carved 
some of the pieces with their own hands. 

I have spoken at length of these details 
because I wish to state most emphatically that 
if the second stage of the excavations prove as 
successful as the first, if the French Government 
and the good Pope Pius X. will make the nation 
a gift of the pieces existing in the Louvre and 
the Vatican respectively (and I hear that they 
have unofficially expressed their willingness to 
do so), and if by this means we are able to 


reconstruct the whole monument in one of the 


new halls of the Museo Nazionale, then the Ara 
Pacis will be given the place of honour above 
all existing antique monuments, except, perhaps, 
the Ara of Pergamus and the Elgin reliefs. 
Ropotro LanciANI. 





ffine-Srt Gossiy, 


Tue life-work in water colours of the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, and over a hundred 
studies for his pictures in oil, will constitute the 
opening exhibition of the Fine-Art Society’s 
season. The exhibition opens on Monday next. 


Tue Royal Water-Colour Society Club begin 
exhibiting at 5a, Pall Mall East, their draw- 
ings, together with work by the late W. L. 
Leitch, on Thursday next, for three days, and 
also for the first three days of the next week. 
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Tae receiving day for pictures intended for 
the forthcoming exhibition of the New Eng- 
lish Art Club, at the Dudley Gallery, is Monday, 
November 9th, and the names of the jury are as 
follows: Francis Bate, P. W. Steer, Henry 
Tonks, W. Rothenst»in, D. S. MacColl, A. E. 
John, R. E. Fry, W. Orpen, J. L. Henry, 
a. W. Rich, B. Sickert, A. S. Hartrick, 
A. A. McEvoy. It will be necessary for those 
who do not belong to the Club to procure the 
written invitation of two members to submit 
not more than two works to the jury. 

YesteRDAY was the press view of an exhi- 
bition of illustrations of Mr. Kipling’s ‘Jungle 
Books,’ by Messrs. M. and E. Detmold, at 
Mr. van Wisselingh’s Gallery, 14, Brook Street. 

Tur Sussex branch of the Royal Amateur 
Art Society will hold its third annual exhibi- 
tion at 38, Adelaide Crescent, Brighton, from 
December 4th to December 8th. It willinclude 
a valuable loan collection of enamels, as well 
as of English portraits in pencil, pastel, and 
water colours up to 1825, to which important 
contributions have been already promised. The 
honorary secretary of the loan committee is 
Miss Sullivan, 8, Palmeira Square, Brighton. 

We much regret to notice the death, last 
Monday, of Mr. William J. Cripps, C.B., F.S.A., 
who was a first-rate authority on old plate, and 
did much to forward expert study of the subject. 
His book on ‘Old English Plate,’ first pub- 
lished in 1878, covered the whole field with 
remarkable completeness, and has been many 
times reprinted, the ‘‘ Library Edition” of 1901 
having been preceded by six other issues. 
It included 2,600 facsimiles of plate-marks. 
He also published excellent works on ‘Old 
French Plate’ (1880) and ‘Corporation and 
College Plate’ (1881). . 

Messrs. Ernest Brown & PuItu1rs, of Lei- 
cester Galieries, Leicester Square, have arranged 
to follow up very shortly the exhibition of the 
late Mr. Phil May’s work, which they are at 
present holding, with an exhibition of Mr. 
Menpes’s collection of Whistler’s etchings, 
which is exceptionally rich in fine plates. 

M. Henry Rovyson has been elected Perpetual 
Secretary of the French Académie des Beaux- 
Arts. M. Roujon is both able and popular. 
He was at one time private secretary to Jules 
Ferry, and at about the same period contributed 
articles on literary topics to the Voltaire and to 
the Revue Bleue, signing himself sometimes 
“Henry Lanjol” and at others ‘‘ Ursus.” He 
published a few years ago a short novel 
entitled ‘ Miremonde.’ 

Tar exhibition of ‘‘peintres lithographes”’ 
which is to be held atthe Durand- Ruel Galleries 
in Paris next month promises to be of unusual 
interest. It will include original examples by 
Fantin-Latour, Carritre, Veber, A. Truchet, 
Karl Cartier, Dillon, Abel Faivre, Griin, Bour- 
gonnier, and others. 

Ara sale of coins and war medals by Messrs. 
Glendining & Co., a Peninsular medal with 
three engraved bars fetched 131. ; a gold medal 
for Vimiera, 721.; a Volunteer medal of the 
Helensburgh Volunteers, 1799, 161.; and a 
silver medal of the 9th Lancers, 1817, 141. 14s. 








MUSIC 


ais 
THE WEEK. 

a. JamEs’s HaLu.—Heer Egon Petri’s Orchestral Con- 

pncusrerx Hati.—Madame Berthe Marx’s Pianoforte 


§r. Jamxs’s HALL.—Ballad Concert. 

QuEEN’s HaLL.—Herr Emil Paur’s Orchestral Concert. 
A youna Dutch pianist, Heer Egon 
eri, gave an orchestral concert at 


St. James’s Hall on Tuesday evening. His 
tendering of the solo part of Brahms’s 
Concerto in D minor was earnest and intel- 
gent. He displayed great command of 





the key-board, but in the Adagio he did 
not seem to get at the soul of the music. 
He was next heard, and to advantage, in 
Liszt’s ‘Rhapsodie d’Espagne,’ a piece in 
which dainty melodies are decked out with 
meretricious ornaments. Liszt wrote it as 
a pianoforte solo, but the pianist played the 
solo part of a skilful transcription for piano- 
forte and orchestra by Signor Busoni, who by 
meansof colour and contrasts has relieved the 
monotony of the original version. Heer 
Petri in Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in B flat 
minor was cold; he did not get the right 
atmosphere for the music. He gives a 
recital next week, and we shall have another 
and, judging from the programme, better 
opportunity of testing his artistic merit. 
Miss Hope Morgan sang several songs with 
clear voice and with fair taste. 

Madame Berthe Marx gave a pianoforte 
recital at the Bechstein Hall on Wednes- 
day afternoon. She deserved success, yet 
did not do all she could to command it. 
The whole programme was not only 
entirely devoted to Chopin, in itself a 
doubtful scheme, but it also included all 
the Preludes, Op. 28, and the two sets of 
Studies, Op. 10 and Op. 25. There is no 
connexion between the various numbers, 
and therefore no reason why they should 
follow one another; it was certainly a mis- 
take as regards the Preludes. Then, again, 
although Madame Marx is an excellent 
pianist, possessed of remarkable tech- 
nique, she is inclined to think more of the 
letter than of the spirit of these short 
tone-poems; some of the studies (as for in- 
stance the E flat minor of the first, and the 
G flat, and especially the c sharp minor, of 
the second set) were delightfully rendered, 
but they were the very ones in which the 
fingers are not heavily taxed. Anyhow the 
lady carried out her self-imposed task with 
courage and energy. 

The thirty- eighth season of London 
Ballad Concerts commenced at St. James’s 
Hall on Wednesday afternoon. These en- 
tertainments were formerly held at Queen’s 
Hall on Saturday afternoons. There were 
seven new songs, Miss Evangeline Florence 
taking charge of a bright and fanciful 
setting by Mrs. Needham of Eugene Field’s 
poem ‘The Rock-a-bye Lady,’ while 
Madame Clara Butt introduced a simple 
but tasteful piece by Miss J. Trevalsa 
entitled ‘ My Treasure,’ and a fairly pleasing 
example by Miss Frances Allitsen called 
‘Love’s Mandate.’ ‘Night and Dawn,’ a 
moderately effective new song by F. Fair- 
field, and a sombre and not very interesting 
piece by C. C. Bethune, entitled “Once I 
was heartsick,” were carefully rendered by 
Miss Alice Hollander. ‘Somewhere,’ a 
flowing and expressive new ditty by Frank 
Moir, was agreeably sung by Mr. Harold 
Wiide, a promising tenor; and a song of 
popular character by Mr. H. Trotére, styled 
‘Go to Sea,’ was boldly treated by Mr. H. 
Lane Wilson. Miss Louise Dale, the Misses 
Pauline and Etbel Hook, Mr. John Harri- 
son, Mr. Hamilton Earle, Mr. William 
Henley, and the Westminster Glee Singers 
also took part in the concert. 

Herr Emil Paur, the New York con- 
ductor, gave an orchestral concert at the 
Queen’s Hall on Wednesday evening. He 
was demonstrative in manner, very much so 
at times; and especially in the Vorspiel 





and Liebestod from ‘Tristan,’ which came 
last in the programme, there was a tendency 
towards sentimentality. But the perform- 
ance of Brahme’s first and greatest Symphony 
in c minor was highly interesting ; we noted 
intelligence, life, feeling, and dignity in the 
reading ; the conductor seemed indeed as if 
playing himself on each instrument, and 
getting out of it exactly the tone-strength, 
tone-colour, and phrasing that he wanted. 
The programme included Tschaikowsky’s 
‘Francesca da Rimini’ Overture, by no means 
one of the Russian composer’s best works. 
Herr Sauer played his second Pianoforte 
Concerto, which he produced at the third 
Philharmonic Concert on March 26th, and 
as then, so now, his brilliant playing won 
for him loud applause ; the playing, indeed, 
was far more interesting than the music. 








Musical Gossiy. 


THE programmes of the Popular Concerts of 
Saturday and Monday included only familiar 
works—quartets by Mozart and Beethoven, and 
pianoforte quintets by Schumann and Schubert. 
The pianist on both occasions was M. Vladimir 
de Pachmann. The Kruse Quartet was in 
good form ; Mr. Percy Such, who has taken the 
placeof Mr. H. Walenn, isanexcellent artist. The 
attendance was bad, especially on the Monday, 
but the weather was atrocious. We shall see later 
on how far the revival of the Monday concerts 
will prove a success ; also whether the novelties 
announced attract the public. 


Tue London Choral Society, conducted by 
Mr. Arthur Fagge, gave a first concert at the 
Queen’s Hall on Monday evening. This new 
body of singers is an enlargement of the Dulwich 
Philharmonic Society Choir, of which Mr. Fagge 
is conductor. The work selected was Sir A. 
Sullivan’s ‘Golden Legend.’ The voices are of 
good quality, and the singing deserves praise ; 
it was sound, though at times formal. Either 
the conductor or the singers were over-anxious ; 
anyhow, there was a sense of effort, an attempt 
to make points. A first performance must, 
however, be judged leniently. The Society 
offers good vocal material, an intelligent con- 
ductor, and a gracious promise to revive 
neglected works. 

Tue first of three recitals on two pianos was 
given at St. James’s Hall last Wednesday even- 
ing by the Misses Cornelia Hollésy and Ida 
Kelen. As reyards technique the Hungarian 
artists are well matched, and in their playing 
they exhibit unanimity of feeling and expres- 
sion. Their best performance was that of 
Schumann's ‘ Etudes Symphoniques,’ which was 
marked throughout by steadiness and intelli- 
gence. Brahms’s Rhapsodie in G minor was 
capably interpreted, as also his charming 
‘ Wiegenlied ’ Intermezzo (Op. 117, No. 1), which 
received a suitably delicate interpretation. 
Chopin’s Scherzo in c sharp minor, and pieces 
by Scarlatti, Raff, and Liszt, were also played 
by the talented ladies, who, however, might 
well have left alone such a composition as Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in c sharp minor. 

Tue second series of Broadwood Concerts 
is announced. The twelve will be held at 
St. James’s Hall on the following dates: 
November 5th, 19th; December 3rd, 17ch; 
January 17th, 21st ; February 4th, 11th, 25th ; 
and March 3rd, 18th, and 25th. 

Herr Ferix Mortt has left Carlsruhe to 
superintend the rehearsals of ‘ Parsifal,’ which 
is to be produced at New York on December 24th, 
The eminent conductor's last public appearance 
in the city where he has laboured for over 
twenty years was as conductor of a concert the 
programme of which was entirely devoted to 


Bach, 
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Tue late Sir Herbert Stanley Oakeley was born 
at Ealing, Middlesex, in 1830, and educated at 
Rugby and Christ Church, Oxford. He studied 
harmony under Dr. Elvey, and afterwards com- 

leted his musical studies at Dresden and 
Totette. In 1865 he was elected Professor of 
Music in the University of Edinburgh, which 
office he resigned in 1891, his successor being 
Prof. Niecks, who still holds the chair. Prof. 
Oakeley, by the foundation of the Edinburgh 
and other musical societies, and by his manage- 
ment of the Reid Concerts, rendered good 
service to music, both in Edinburgh and in 
Scotland. He received the degree of Mus.Doc. 
from Oxford in 1879, from Dublin in 1887, and 
that of LL.D. from Aberdeen in 1881. In the 
last-named year he was created Composer of 
Music to Queen Victoria in Scotland : he wrote 
sacred music, pieces for orchestra, pianoforte, 
and organ, and a Jubilee Cantata for 1887. 
He was an able organist. 


Mr. Samson Fox, who died somewhat sud- 
denly last Saturday, will be remembered for 
his munificent gift of 46,000/., offered fifteen 
years ago to the Prince of Wales for erecting the 
buildings of the new Royal College of Music at 
Kensington Gore. 

M. Massenevt’s four-act opera ‘ Hérodiade’ 
was produced at Brussels on December 19th, 
1881, and on February Ist, 1884, it was per- 
formed at the Théatre Italien, Paris, but, says 
Le Ménestrel, only in a translation made for 
Milan. Ina notice of the performance in Le 
Ménestrel, February 10th, 1884, the libretto is 
ascribed to MM. P. Milliet, H. Grémont, and 
Zanardini. In last Sunday’s Ménestrel, however, 
the original libretto is said to be by Zanardini, 
and the composer to have written his music to 
a French version made from the Italian by M. 
Paul Milliet. It is interesting to note that the 
cast of 1884 included the two De Reszkes and M. 
Maurel, who impersonated Jean le Baptiste, 
Phanuel, and Hérode respectively. The work 
has now been revived at the Gaité (ThéAtre 
Lyrique), the réles of Salomé and Hérode being 
taken by Madame Calvé and M. Renaud. 
The first performance, on October 21st, was 
extremely fine, and a ‘‘ new triumph” for the 
composer. Luigini was chef-d’orchestre. 
At Brussels the work consisted of three acts 
and five tableaux; but in 1884 two tableaux 
were added, one at the commencement of the 
second, the other at the commencement of the 
third act. 

THE death is announced of Félix Ludger 
(known as Victorin) Joncitres, composer and 
musical critic. He was born at Paris in 1839, 
and studied at the Conservatoire. His opera 
‘Sardanapale,’ with Christine Nilsson in the 

rincipal réle, was produced at the Théatre 

yrique in 1867, ‘Le Dernier Jour de Pompéi’ 
in 1869, and ‘ Dimitri’ in 1876, but none was 
successful. He was better known as musical 
critic of La Liberté, a post which he held for 
nearly thirty years. He was a great admirer of 
Wagner, but a depreciator of Berlioz, whom 
he likened to an 
“inexperienced cook who, desiring to invent a 
new culinary art, should fling péle - méle into his 
saucepan all ingredients which might come to 
hand.’ 

THE report circulated of the death of the 
well-known dramatic singer Gabriele Krauss is 
contradicted in Le Ménestrel of October 25th. 


More than one city has been named in which 
Siegfried Wagner’s new opera, ‘Der Kobold,’ 
is to be produced. A Berlin paper now states 
that it will be performed at Hamburg, and 
probably in January. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 

Sun. Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
Sunday League. 7, Queen s Hall. 
Mon. Miss Marie C. Nichol’s Violin Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
—  Ronarius’s Vivlin Recital. 3. Bechstein Hall. 

— Monday Popular Concerts, 8, St James's Hall. 
Tvxs. Miss Barnsand Mr Phillips’s Concert, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

- Mr Josef Hofmann’s Pianoforte Recital, 3 30, St. James's 


Hall. 
— Richter Concert, 815, Queen's Hall. 





. Heer Egon Petri’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 
Mr. Donald Tovey’s Orchestral Concert. 8, St James’s Hall. 
Miss Iona Robertson's Concert, 8. Bechstein Hall. 


iziiig 


——— Broadwood’s Chamber Concert, 830, St. James’s 
Fat. Mr. Plunket Greene’s Vocal Recital, 3, St. James's Hall. 

— Mr. MacMillen’s Orchestral Concert, 8, 8t. James's Hail. 
Sar. Chappell Ballad Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 

— Saturday Popular Concert, 3, St. Jamess Hall. 

— Kubelik’s Concert, 3.30, Crystal Palace. 


DRAMA 


—— 


Mramatic Gossiy, 

Wir her resumption of the part of Mar- 
gherita in ‘La Signora dalle Camelie,’ Signora 
Duse regains that empire over her audience 
which during her present season had been 
somewhat shaken. Thecharacters of D’Annun- 
zio and Ibsen seem hardly suited to her 
abilities or offer but few opportunities to an 
actress whose limitations, extravagant as this 
may seem, constitute a portion of her charm. 
In Margherita she shows once more the effort- 
less serenity and seductive grace of her method, 
and stirs her public to genuine raptures. 
With recollections still fresh of most of the 
great actresses who have essayed the part 
since its ‘‘ creation” by Madame Doche, we are 
disposed to rank the performance of Signora 
Duse as peerless in fascination. As interpre- 
tation of the author’s apparent intention it 
should rank much lower. Is not, however, an 
author entitled to accept as his own what- 
ever can be read into his character? That 
problem presented itself before in view of the 
respective Cypriennes of Duse and Madame 
Chaumont in ‘ Divorgons.’ Mediocre support 
is still furnished. 

A PRESENTATION at the Court Theatre of ‘The 
Tempest’ led off on Monday what is intended 
to be a series of Shakspearean performances. 
One or two of those taking part in this are 
known as actors, but the general cast com- 
prised not a few who may be counted as 
amateurs. The whole, which was played in 
three acts, was inoffensive, and constituted, 
indeed, an agreeable and fairly dignified recita- 
tion. Some of the mutilations of the text 
seem intended to fit the performances for edu- 
cational purposes. When, for instance, Cali- 
ban’s fiendish chuckle over the prospect of 
peopling the island with his brutal progeny 
by Miranda is excised, a character the grosser 
and more bestial aspects of which remain 
unindicated is emasculated. Miranda and Ariel 
are pleasingly shown, and Prospero and Fer- 
dinand are acceptable, 

In addition to the new comedy of Suder- 
mann with which the German season begins at 
the Royalty this evening, the management has 
ready for immediate production plays by Fulda 
and Hauptmann. The forthcoming appearance 
of Friulein Willig of the Court Theatre, Wies- 
baden, is also counted among the season’s 
attractions. 

Tue death is announced, in his seventy-ninth 
year, of the distinguished dramatist Gustav v. 
Moser. He received a military training, and 
entered the army, but retired in 1856, and 
devoted himself to literary work. His comedies 
were very popular, and many of them still hold 
the stage, among them the ‘ Bibliothekar,’ 
which formed the basis of ‘The Private Secre- 
tary.’ Of his other works the best known 
are ‘ Der Veilchenfresser,’ ‘ Krieg im Frieden,’ 
and one-act plays, such as ‘ Wie denken Sie 
iiber Russland,’ ‘ Kaudels Gardinenpredigten,’ 
&e. 

Miss Marie Tempest will begin on the 
30th of November a season at the Criterion 
Theatre, New York. 




















To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. C.—B. T. B.—W. F,—D. W. F. 
—R. L.—J. W. B. P.—received. 

O. A.—Thanks and regrets. 

G. B. S.—More suitable for ‘ N. & Q.’ 

J.C. H.—Many thanks. 

G. M.—We cannot do this. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





MESSRS. BELL's” 


NEW BOOKS. 





NEW LIST post free on application, 





Crown folio, 52. 5s. net, 


HANS HOLBEIN,. 


By GERALD §, DAVIES, M.A, 
Author of ‘Frans Hals,’ 

With 34 Photogravure Plates and about 80 Coll. 
type Reproductions, including all the Artist’s mos 
important Works. Finely printed at the Chiswick 
Press, 

Also 30 Copies on Japanese Vellum throughout, 
102. 10s, net. 

“It shows throughout a penetrating regard for the artist's 
aims and methods, and conveys much suggestive criticism 
and information that will be useful to students of his work, 
Mr. Davies sketches the life of the painter and considers his 
most important pictures in detail, besides giving a list of 
his chief works in the public and private collections of 
Europe, a task of no little difficulty, that has been carried 
out with a discriminating desire to avoid false attributions, 
The volume is handsomely produced, and the many repre. 
sentations of pictures, drawings, woodcuts, and various 
designs must be a rich source of delight and instruction io 
such as love to dwell on the production of the great artis, 
of the past.”—Morning Post. 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ART OF 
JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER. 


By T. R. WAY and G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS, 
With about 50 Reproductions in Half-Tone and 
3 Facsimiles in Colour, illustrating his greatest 
Works in Oil, Water Colour, Pastel, Etching, and 
Lithography. [Neat week, 


Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 


MILLET and the BARBIZON 
SCHOOL. By ARTHUR TUMSON. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 52 other Repro- 
ductions of the Work of Millet, Diaz, Dupré, 
and Rousseau, many specially photographed 
for this Volume. [Neat week, 





NEW VOLUME OF 
THE “BRITISH ARTIS1S” SERIES. 
Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


GAINSBOROUGH. By Lord Ronali 
SUTHERLAND GOWER, F.3.A., Author of 
the Companion Volume on Reynolds, &¢, 
With 3 Photogravures and 96 Reproductions 
in Half-Tone of important Pictures, including 
several hitherto unknown to the general public, 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


TALES from SHAKESPEARE. By 
CHAKLES and MARY LAMB. With 24 Illus 
trations by Byam Shaw. 





POCKET-BOOK CLASSICS. 


Printed on thin paper, small imperial 32mo. 
Price, with Pocket-book and Diary, 4s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. net. 


The volumes are also sold separately, bound in limp leatber, 
with gilt edges, 2s. net. 

The aim of the Publishers in producing this Series is to 
combine under one cover a diary or engagement book, cae 
for season ticket, visiting cards, stamps, and letters, with § 
well-printed little volume such as most people carry to be 
guile the tedium of a railway journey, or as a companion om 
acountry walk. The books will be so printed and bound 
that they may be interchangeable, and one or other, a8 !0 
clination dictates, may be slipped into the leather case. 


THREE VOLUMES NOW READY. : 
HORACE’S ODES (Latin Text with 
CONINGTON’S Translation on the opposite page). 
MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS 

(GEORGE LONG’S Translation). 


TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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NEW VOLUME BY FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. 
EARLY IN NOVEMBER. With 8 Illustrations by Arthur Twidle. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


SEA-WRACK. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘ The Cruise of the Cachalot,’ ‘ The Log of a Sea-Waif,’ ‘Deep Sea Plunderings,’ &c. 
*.* A Collection of Short Stories of Seamen’s Adventures, 


A. CONAN DOYLE'S NOVELS. 
“ AUTHOR'S EDITION.” 


IN TWELVE VOLUMES. WITH an INTRODUCTORY PREFACE and TWO PHOTO. 
GRAVURE ILLUSTRATIONS to EACH VOLUME. 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. each net, 
@GUARDIAN,—“ A handsome and solid edition.” 


This Edition of Sir A. CONAN DOYLE’S Novels is limited to 1,000 Sets, the First Volume of each 
Set being signed and numbered, and the Volumes are not sold separately, The Author's future 
work will, in due time, be added to the Edition. 


** Volumes I. to VIII. are ready; and Volumes IX. to XII. will be published on November 16. 


A LIFE OF VOLTAIRE FOR THE GENERAL READER. 
JUST PUBLISHED. With 2 Photogravures and 16 Half-Tone Blocks, 2 vols, large crown 8vo, 21s. 


THE LIFE OF VOLTAIRE. 


By 8S. G. TALLENTYRE, 
Author of ‘ The Women of the Salons,’ Author with HENRY SETON MERRIMAN of ‘The 
Money-Spinner and other Character Notes.’ 


* * The only complete Biography of Voltaire in English. With striking Illustrations. 


CONSPIRATORS AND POLICE UNDER NAPOLEON. 
On NOVEMBER 2. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE PLOT OF THE PLACARDS AT 
RENNES, 1802. (Le Complot des Libelles.) 


By GILBERT AUGUSTIN THIERRY. Translated by ARTHUR G. CHATER, 


SAMUEL PEPYS, LOVER OF MUSIQUE. 


By Sir FREDERICK BRIDGE, K.B. M.V.O. Mus.Doc., 


King Edward Professor of Music in the University of London. 


With a Portrait of Samuel Pepys and Musical Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


DEBORAH of TOD'S. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. New 


and CHEAPER EDITION, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [On November 2. 


PAGES from a PRIVATE DIARY. Reprinted from the 


Cornhill Magazine, NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. Small post 8vo, 5s. [On November 9, 


DOCTORS and THEIR WORK;; or, Medicine, Quackery, and 


Disease. By R. BRUDKNELL CARTER, F.R.C.S., Knight of Justice of the Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, Ex-President of the Medical Society of London, &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s, [Shortly. 


FROM MY WINDOW in CHELSEA. By Mrs. Fuller Maitland, 


Author of ‘ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia Hardacre,’ ‘ Priors Roothing,’ &c, Small post 8vo, 
tastefully bound in leather, with flap edges, 3s, 6d. [Nearly ready. 


POPULAR EDITIONS OF WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


MIXED ESSAYS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


SMITH, ELDER & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY MESSRS. 
CONRAD AND HUEFFER. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown §8vo, 638, 


OMANCE: a Novel. 


By JOSEPH CONRAD 


AND 


FORD MADOX HUEFFER, 
Authors of ‘ The Inheritors, an Extravagant Story. 


WURLD.—“A brilliant work of imagination, 
with vivid reality in its details and strong vitality 
| in its personages,” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“A very fresh 
and beautiful story, with a charming heroine, many 
admirably drawn characters, ard a series of adven- 
tures cleverly invented and of absorbing interest. 
pane It will be read, we may believe, with delight 
by all, from philosopher to schoolboy.” 





R 
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NEW NOVEL BY 
BERNARD CAPES. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE SECRET IN 
THE HILL. 
By BERNARD E. J. CAPES, 


Author of ‘The Lake of Wine,’ 
‘A Castle in Spain,’ &c, 





NEW NOVEL BY 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
On NOVEMBER 2. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE HONOURABLE 
MOLLY. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of ‘The Dear Irish Girl,’ 
‘ Love of Sisters,’ &c. 




















MRS. FULLER MAITLAND’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


FIRST EDITION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 


PRIORS ROOTHING. 


By Mrs. FULLER MAITLAND, 


Author of ‘ Pages from the Day-Book of Bethia 
Hardacre,’ Author with Sir Frederick Pollock 
of ‘The Etchingham Letters,’ Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


MANCHESTER COURIER.—“ It is rarely we- 
meet with a novel displaying such exqu'site taste 





LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND RELIGION. 2s. 6d. each. 
FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. [Shortly. 
POCKET EDITION OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S WORKS. 
MRS. BROWNING’S WORKS. In 3 Pocket Volumes. Printed 
upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. F cap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net in 

limp cloth ; or 3s, net in leather, [Shortly. 








London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo 


and genuine literary skill......This charming story 
has given us genuine pleasure of quite an unusual 
degree,” 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“Interesting through- 
out. The plot is governed by a skill which will 
admit no crude sensations, and here at last the 
hardened novel-reader may find an almost ideal'y 
faultless girl who is not in the least insipid.” 


Place, S.W. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


—_——_>—_ 


In large 8vo, containing 616 pages, and numerous 
Illustrations, tastefully bound, price 12s, 6d. net, 


CHEAP AND REVISED EDITION. 


GUERNSEY FOLK-LORE. A 


Collection of Popular Superstitions, Legendary 
Tales, Peculiar Customs, Proverbs, Weather 
Sayings, &c., of the People of that Island. 
®rom MSS. by the late Sir EDGAR MAC- 
CULLOCH, Knt., F.S,A., Bailiff of Guernsey. 
Edited by EDITH F. CAREY. 





fin large crown 8vo, handsomely bound ia cloth 
and fully illustrated, price 7s. 6d, net. 


SWEET HAMPSTEAD and its 
ASSOCIATIONS. By Mrs. CAROLINE 
WHITE. With numerous Iilustrations of 
Eminent Persons, Historic Houses, and Pictu- 

resque Localities. 

** Hampstead is extraordinarily rich in literary associations 
ewhich Mrs. White chronic'es with a charm of style born of 
‘true entbusiasm.”— Outlook. 

*“*A book which is as interesting as any novel, and one 
which will live possibly as long as Hampstead itself, whose 
memories it records so sympathetically.” —Speaker, 





SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 


Tastefully printed in crown 8vo, on antique paper, 
and bound in cloth, price 48, 6d. 
and 


HOW to DECIPHER 
STUDY OLD DOCUMENTS. Being an 
Illustrated Guide to the Understanding of 
Ancient Deeds. By E. E. THOYTS. With 
an Introduction by C. TRICE MARTIN, Esq., 
of the Public Record Office, Illustrated with 
Facsimiles of Old Deeds and Specimens of 
Handwritings of Different Periods. 





THIRD EDITION, MOCH ENLARGED. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


The HOME NURSE: a Hand- 


book for Sickness and Emergencies (formerly 
known as ‘Sick Nursing at Home’). By 
8. F. A. CAULFIELD, Author of ‘The Lives 
of the Apostles,’ ‘True Philosophy,’ ‘ Restful 
Work for Youthful Hands,’ co-Author of ‘The 
Dictionary of Needlework, Lace, and Textiles,’ 
* House Mottoes and Inscriptions.’ 


In medium 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, fully 
illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


The ANCESTRY of RANDALL 
THOMAS DAVIDSON, D.D. (Archbishop of 
Canterbury). A Chapter in Scottish Bio- 
graphy. By the Rev. ADAM PHILIP, M.A., 
Longforgan, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


The GREATER EXODUS. An 


important Pentateuchal Criticism based on the 
Archeology of Mexico and Peru, By J. FITZ- 
GERALD LEE. 


“This is quite a surprising and a rather delightful book, 
Mr. Lee is concise and extremely lucid.”"—Academy, 


NOW READY, in large 4to form, very fully illus- 
trated, price 1s, 6d, net. 


A MISSIONARY ROLL, Pioneers 


of the Nineteenth Century. Containing 72 
Portraits of Celebrities, Missionaries and Mis- 
sionary Scenes, some of which have not been 
published before. 


“* It is a work of special interest to all lovers and students 
of Foreigu Missions.”— Christian Endeavour Times, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
62, Paternoster Row, London, E,C. 





DAVID DOUGLAS’S LIST 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with 3 Portraits, price 21s. net. 


LADY LOUISA STUART'S LET- 
TERS to Miss LOUISA CLINTON and Others, from 
1826 to 1834. Second Series. Edited by Hon. J. A. 
HOME, 

In 2 vols, demy 8vo, illustrated, price 42s. net. 

The LIFE of 2 REGIMENT. The 

History of the Gordon Highlanders from 1794 to 1698, 


including an Account of the 75th Regiment from 1787 
to 1881. By Lieut.-Col. C. GREENHILL GARDYNE. 


— — 
JUST PUBLISHED, price 3s. 6d. net, demy 8yo, 164 Pp. cloth, 


DIGEST of the CENSUS RETURNS for 190] 
exhibiting the main results comprised in the Official Bin,’ 
Books. The aspects of the Census results discussed in the Intreqe 
are:—The Number of the People; Hirths and Birth-places en 
People ; The Conjugal Condition of the People ; Families and Hor the 
Density of the Population; ‘Towns; Public Institutions; Deaths wet! 
Number and Causes; Occupations of the People ; Infirmitien 
Mr. WILLIAM SANDERS, under the general supervision of By 
THOMAS G. ACKLAND, Fellow of the Institute of actuaring ° M®. 


C. & &. Layton, 56, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


IGHT d LE NG: 
é and L DING : and other Essays, 





By JOHN F. CRUMP, 
Author of ‘The Witchery of Books,’ ‘ Greetings in the Market,’ &e, 
Chapman & Hall, Henrietta Street, London 





“One of the most and d 
which it has been our fortune to meet with.” —Globe. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, New Edition, price 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR TALES from the NORSE. 
By Sir GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.C.L. With an 
Introductory Essay on the Origin and Diffusion of 
Popular Tales. With a Memoir by ARTHUR IRWIN 
DASENT. 

“ As they have immemorial antiquity behind them, so, as heirlooms 
of the whole Aryan race, they must survive to an indefinite = 
nes. 
“ May c’aim to rank asa classic....A book of stories which has coon 

& perpetual delight to manhood and to youth.”—Notes and Queries. 

In 1 vol. crown 8vo, Second Editior, Revised and Enlarged, 

price 6s. net. 


The PLACE-NAMES of SCOTLAND. 
By the Rev. JAMES B. JOHNSTON, B.D., Falkirk. 
(/n November. 
“The pages are brightly written, and Mr. Johnston can communicate 
his own enthusiasm to his readers.’’"—Gla:gow Herald. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with Illustrations. 


NORWAY: the NORTHERN PLAY- 
GROUND. With Chapters on the Physical Features, 
&c., of the Country. By WM. CECIL SLINGSBY. 

(/n preparation, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, illustrated, 16s. net. 

CLIMBING on the HIMALAYA and 
OTHER MOUNTAIN RANGES. By J. NORMAN 
COLLIK, F.R.S., Member of the Alpine Club. 


In 1 vol. with 42 Photogravure Illustrations, royal 8vo, 
35s. ret. 


The ALPS in 1864: a Private Journal. 
By A. W. MOORE. Edited by ALEX. B. W. KEN- 
NEDY, LL.D. F.R.8., Member of the Alpine Club. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10, Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT & CO., Limited. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER. 


GUIDANCE FROM ROBERT 
BROWNING 
IN MATTERS OF FAITH. 


By JOHN A. HUTTON, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Avcrnor says: —‘‘ Those who are themselves indebted to 
Browning for a solid or sufficient footing inthe deeper things of life 
will not consider any book superfluous which has as its one sincere 
idea and reason, not to estimate the poet or to admire him, but simply 
to urge his message as offering in these days of ours a basis and motive 
for faith and hope and love.” 


THE DREAM OF DANTE. 
An Interpretation of the Inferno, 


By HENRY F. HENDERSON, M.A., Author of ‘ Erskine 
of Linlathen.’ With Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. 





The author seeks ——— a key for unlocking the treasures con- 
tained in the great medieval allegory. He has set down in plain prose 
the first part of Dante’s Dream, applying himself specially to the 
religious and ethical interpretation thereof, and he has done this in 
the hope that they will serve as an introduction to a direct acquaintance 
with the work of the master himself. 


SECOND THOUSAND.—NOW READY. 


THE FAITH OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


By JOHN KELMAN, Jun. M.A. Cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. net. 
“An attempt to figure the man forth in all his qualities. The 
attempt is ishingly ful.”—Ath 


The SOUTER’S LAMP, and other 


Stories. By HECTOR MACGREGOR. 6s. 

“These stories are good in every sense of the word. Well and 
vividly written, in full sympathy with some of the purest and best 
qualities of the Scottish character....these stories give us something 
not to be found in lan MacLaren or in any other.” — Aberdeen Free Press. 


AN ARTISTIC CHILDREN'S GIFT-BOOK. 


EVANGELISTS of ART. Picture 
Sermons for Children. By Rev. JAMES PATRICK, 
B.D. B.Se. Illustrated by Duo-prints of the Pictures. 
Feap. 4to, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. net. 


SCOTLAND, HISTORIC and 


ROMANTIC. By MARIA HORNOR LANSDALE, 
With 23 Portraits and 13 Coloured Maps. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The author has evidently been at great pains in collecting materials 
from the best sources; and she has shown taste, judgment, and 
literary skill in their arrangement. ‘The book is no loose piece of 
book-making for the passing tourist, bat a substantial and fascinating 
work.” — Scotsman. 





London: 21, Paternoster Square, E.C. ; 
ard Edinburgh. 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED and AUGMENTED, 


price Sixpence, 
STRONOMY for the YOUNG 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 
a. 20, Pi ter Square, E.0. 








SIXTH EDITION, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 


JREMARKABLE ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 
m ing Ci 


ted with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times, By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.8. 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Bo, 








EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth, 


EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
ne. WL eR? oer ie 


Sampson Low, Marston & Co. St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, 8.0, 





SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A 8. 


“Conveys a great deal of information without being in any 
or technical.”—Kentish Mercury. — 


G. Stoneman, 29, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


ACCIDENT AND DISEASE 
(SMALL POX, SCAKLET FEVER, TYPHOID, DIPHTHERIA, &c.) 


BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE, 


RAILway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE (0, 
Established 1849. CLAIMS PALD £4,500,000. 


64, CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 
WN 4tion al PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 





Estab. ] (1835. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Accumulated Fund nearly «» £5,900,000 
Paid in Claims more than ... «e+ 211,750,000 
PROFITS. 


These are divided every five years solely amongst the 
Assured ; already divided to 1902, £5,160,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 


tageous. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, B.C. 
Applications for Agencies invited, 





DOESN'T “BITE” THE SKIN. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 
The best remedy for 

ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEADA 


And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitations, 
, Children, and Infants 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA 


HEARTBURN, 





6,0.B. 
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FROM 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


eee O01 reeeeSoeeeeowee 


THE CREEVEY PAPERS. 


ASelection from the Diaries and Correspondence of Thomas Creevey (1768-1838), sometime M.P. for Thetford, ard after- 
wards for Appleby ; Secretary to the Board of Controu), &c. ; dealing with all the Principal Events and Characters, Social 
and Political, from the Close of the Eighteenth Century to 1838. From Family Papers hitherto Unpublished. Edited b 

Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. M.P., Author of ‘The Life of the Duke of eo &e. Wit 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
LIST. 


oe 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A MAN’S FOKS,’ 


LAURA’S LEGACY. By E. H. Strain. 


Red Cloth Library. 6s, 
Mr. A. B. WALKLEY on Mrs. Strain’s first novel.—‘‘ One 
of the finest historical novels we have hed for years.” 





ahs. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. eady i, 
This book may be regarded as a companion to the Greville Memoirs and the Croker Papers. It will probably prove to 
be not inferior in interest to either of these works, and deals with the same topics as Croker handled, but from the opposite 


side in politics. 


GEORGE VILLIERS, SECOND DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 
1627-1688. 


By WINIFRED, LADY BURGHCLERE. With Portraits. Demy 8vo, 
[Ready immediately. 





A Study in the History of the Restoration. 
1/, 1s. net. 


THE LIFE OF JOHN COLBORNE, FIELD-MARSHAL LORD 
SEATON, 


6,0.B. G.C.H. G.C.M.G. K.St.G. K.M.T., &c. Compiled from his Letters, Recorded Conversations. and other Sources. 
q. C. MOORE SMITH, M.A., Editor of ‘The Autobiography of Lieut.-General Sir Harry Smith.’ With Maps, Portraits, 
and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. [Ready immediately. 


MY COLONIAL SERVICE. 


In British Guiana, St. Lucia, Trinidad, Fiji, Australia, Newfoundland, and Hong Kong, with Interludes. By Sir G. 
WILLIAM DES VOEUX, G.C.M.G. With Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. net. 
“Interesting and very varied reminiscent work.”— Westminster Gazette. 
“Extremely interesting record of experiences.....not only valuable...... and it affords much interesting and really 


entertaining reading.” — Observer. 











A NEW EDITION OF 


(ROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 


AHistory of Painting in Italy, Umbria, Florence, and Siena from the Second to the Sixteenth Century. By J. A. CROWE 
adG.B. CAVALCASELLE. With Editorial Notes by R. LANGTON DOUGLAS, Author of ‘ Fra Angelico,’ ‘ A History 
ofSiena,’ &c. Assisted by S. ARTHUR STRONG, Librarian of the House of Lords. 6 vols., with upwards of 200 I)lus- 
trations, demy 8vo, 21s. net each. 

VOL. I. EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. VOL. II. GIOTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. [Ready immediately. 

This standard work has been for many years out of print, and secondhand copies have commanded a very high price. 
The New Edition will contain the final corrections of Sir Joseph Crowe, which, for the first four volumes of this New 
Bdition at any rate, are so thorough as to amount in parts almost to a rewriting of the book. 

The work will be divided into six volumes, each volume representing, as far as possible, one or more schools. It is 
hoped that this arrangement will prove convenient to students and travellers. 





A NEW LIBRARY EDITION OF 


THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


With Photogravure Illustrations. In 9 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 

HISTORY OF THE RISK OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 3 vols. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4 vols. 

JOHN OF BARNEVELD. 2 vols. 
No uniform edition of Motley’s Historical Works bas ever existed in England, and for many years past the original 
Library Editions of the earlier works have been completely out of print. 
Vol. I. of the RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC will be ready immediately. The remaining Volumes will be 
published monthly in the above order. 


FROM THE GREEN BOOK OF THE BARDS. 


By BLISS CARMAN, Author of ‘The Pipes of Pan.’ Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 








A CHEAP EDITION. 


LITERATURE OF FRANCE. 


By H. G. KEENE, Hon. M.A.Oxon. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURE. 


Researches into the Development of Mythology, Philosophy, Religion, Language, Art, and Custom. By HE. B. TYLOR, 
D.O.L, LL.D. F.R.S., Professor of Anthropology in the University of Oxford, Author of * Researches into the Karly History 
of Mankind.’ A New and Revised Edition, the Fourth. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. [Ready next week, 


THE HOME MECHANIC. 


By JOHN WRIGHT. With 250 Illustrations, Medium 8vo, 12s. net. 


[Ready nezt week, 








[Just out. 





A NEW EDITION. 


HANDBOOK FOR JAPAN. 


By BASIL HALL CHAMBERLAIN and W. B. MASON. With Mapsand Plans. Seventh Edition, Revised. 20s. 


ee (Ready next week. 
THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 
No. 38. NOVEMBER, 1903. 2s. 6d. net. 


MR. BALFOUR’S ECONOMIC NOTES. Yves Guyot. 

SHEFFIKLD and its SHADOW. Winston Chu:chill, M.P. 

BRITISH POLICY and the BALKANS. II. Right Hon. Sir H. Drummond Wolff, G.C.B. G.C.M G. 
EUROPRAN POLICY and the BALKANS. Maurice A. Gerothwobl. 

The RUSSIAN PROGRAMME and the TWO-POWKER STANDARD. Capt. Garbett, R.N. 
MR. GLADSTONE as FORKIGN MINISTER. K. T. Cook. 

LORD BEACONSFI+*LD'S NOVELS. The Earl of Iddesleigh. 

GARDEN CITIES Ra'ph Neville, K.C. 

The RADIO-ACTIVITY of MATTER. J. Butler Burke. 

The VKIL of the TREMPLH. 23-24. 

A THEME with VARIATIONS Prof. Brander Matthews. 

TWO CHILDHOODS. Mrs Meynell. 

FORT AMITY. 9-12. A. T. Quiller-Couch. 








‘*The secret of success in any undertaking lies in 
skilful advertisement.” KEAD 
The 


POLITICAL ADVERTISER. 
By FRANK ELIAS. Paper covers, 1s, net. 
A clever illustrated political squib. 


THROUGH CANADA in HARVEST 
TIME: a Study of Life and Labour in the 
Golden West. By JAMES LUMSDEN. With 
60 Illustrations and a Map, Large crown &vo, 
cloth gilt, 6s. 


The GRAND DUCHY of FINLAND. 
By the Author of ‘A Visit to the Russians.’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 6d. net. 

‘*This little book is not heavy reading, and those who 


wish to understand the Finnish question should read it.”’ 
Morning Post. 


‘*A thoughtful and lucid essay on Finland, her history, 
and her relationship to Russia.”—Daily News. 








A BOOK OF POEMS, 
“TENA KOE.” By Mary Sinclair. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THREE GOOD NOVELS. 


HELEN ADAIR. (Second Impres- 
sion.) By LOUIS BECKE, 6s. 


TYCHIADES: a Tale of the 
Ptolemies. By ORNITHOVIUS. 6s. 


The LAKE of PALMS. (Second 
Impression.) By ROMESH DUTT, C.I.E. 5s, 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF 
THE 


INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, 


The MORAL ISSUE. 

LABOUR and FREE TRADE. 

JOHN Burns, M.P. 
PROTECTION and LABOUR in GERMANY. 


EDOUARD BERNSTEIN, 


the COTTON IN- 











PROTECTION and 
DUSTRY. 
ELIJAH HELM. 


‘TO FOLLOW the FISHERMAN,’ 
A. W. VERRALL, 


The BUSINESS of the ARMY. 
**SuPPLy.” 
ARE the ANGLO-SAXONS DYING OUT? 


HAVELOCK ELLIS, 


The ECCENTRIC AUTHOR of ‘SAND- 
FORD and MERTON,’ 


MACOLNIA SHOPS. 
‘MR. BURDEN.’ Chap. 2. 

HILAIRE BELLOC. 
MR. MORLEY’S ‘GLADSTONE,’ 


GEo. W. E. RUSSELL, 
OTHER REVIEWS. 
On sale at all Booksellers’ Cctober 31, 


JOHN FYVIE. 


BF. M. Forster. 


London: 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





XUM 


T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Equare, F.C. 
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JUST READY.—AN UNBIASSED HISTORY. 


A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


From the Apostolic Era to the Dawn of the Reformation. 


By SAMUEL G. GREEN, D.D., 
Author of ‘A Handbook of Old Testament Hebrew,’ &c. 
With full Dates, Chronological Tables, and Index. Crown 8vo, 640 pp. cioth gilt, 6s. net. 


e Scotsman says :—‘‘ His style is admirably clear and simple, and the volume may be commended not 
eatguet the gona stadeat. but to the general reader, as giving an able and —e presentation of a 
subject which has often been made a by the manner ia which it was treate 
‘The Glasgow Herald says ‘To gen 
of the most fascinating of ‘historical disciplines. 
smaller type, the book is a marve! of cheapness.” 





ral readers it should prove a highly serviceable introduction to one 
Containing wellnigh 650 pages, with copious notes in 





JUST READY.—THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


ARE THE CRITICS RIGHT? 


Historical and Critical Considerations against the Graf-Wellhausen 
Hypothesis. 
By W. MOLLER. 
Translated from the German by C. H. IRWIN, M.A. With Preface by Prof. 
VON ORELLI, of Basel. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 
The Bisuor or Durnam says : —‘‘ Two years ago, attracted by a notice ” an American theological review, 
I bought the German book, and, ona holiday abroad, read large parts of it. 1 was strongly impressed by its 
sense, , and its criticism of the new school in the way of throwing the critics back upon 


the defensive. Of course all this was the more striking as the writer announced himself a ‘former 
adherent ' of the school he now challenges.” 








A NEW BOOK BY BISHOP WELLDON. 


YOUTH AND DUTY: 


Sermons to Harrow School Boys. 
By the Right Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 


Canon of Westminster, sometime Bishop of Calcutta, and formerly Head Master 
of Harrow School, Author of ‘I Believe,’ &c. 


With a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, 250 pp. cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


hag e Time: = says :—“ It is a great gift in a preacher, this combination of strength and simplicity, and the 
eS 8 full of it.” 
The Guardian says :—“ Such sermons explain the noble standard of honour of the public-school boy.” 
‘rhe Christian World sa says :—‘‘ They are just what sermons to boys should be. 
‘The Glebe says :—"* Dr. Welldon did not ‘talk down ’ to his hearers, but addressed them ina manly fashion.” 
The Daily News 6 says :—‘* They are sermons that reach a boy’s heart 





JUST READY.—READABLE ADDRESSES. 


LIGHT AND LIFE: 


Sermons Preached in Ferme Park Chapel. 
By the Rev. CHARLES BROWN, 
With a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


Contents :—God Shaping Man’s Course—The Ideal Christian Life—Sin : The Worst Self- 
Injury—Nothing or Everything—Paul’s Strange Ambition—The Christian’s Environment— 
Watch : Yourselves, Your Opportunities—Words and Meditatious—Religion in the Family— 
Your Responsibility for Your Brother—Christian Altruish—Our Friendships—God’s 
Harvest—A Strait Betwixt Two—Because Ye are Christ’s—Our Relation to Foreign 
— 

ne Deis Times says :—‘‘ We constantly come across choice gems of exposition, brilliant facets of truth, 

gua of shrewd and subtie insight into life, apposite illustrations which light up whole areas of th ought, 

ry Beg. otc hg poops) stand out with the distinctoess of a Divine oracle, investing it with the force of a 
iy 





JUST READY.—BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER,’ &c. 


THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 
By HESBA STRETTON. 


With a Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


The Christian World says:—“ Whilst often she has to state the obvious and familiar interpretation of a 
parable, her readers are again and again rewarded with some helpful, original little bit of exposition of her 


The Atheneum says :—‘‘ The by their simplicity, directness, and lucidity.” 
‘The Westminster Gazette says :—“ Itisa rvatuante saaition to Bible literature.” 








JUST READY, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


NATURE, CURIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL. 
By RICHARD KERR, F.G.S. F.R.A.S, 
Author of ‘ Hidden Beauties of Nature,’ &c. With 69 Illustrations, from Drawings made by 
the Author. Printed on Art Paper. 


Contents :—The Monkey’s Dinner-Bell—The Teazel—Venus'’s Fly-Trap—Hop-Plant—Leaf 
Butterfly — Limpet — Wentle-Trap — Teredo — Acorn-Barnacle — Polyzoa — Land-Snail — 
Tailor-Bird—Sponge—Iceland Spar—Quartz—Petrified Trees—Amber—Felspar—Gypsum— 
Meteorites, &c. 





es 


TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 


NEW ANNUAL GIFT-BOOKS. 
THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL. 


1, ,056 pp. with many Illustrations. A Handsome Book for Presentation. Containir 
a Long Story, The INTRIGUERS, by J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON ; 20 SHORTER 
STORIES; with much other interesting and useful reading. 7s. 6d. in cloth gilt. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME ANNUAL. 


820 pp. including 3 Long Stories, The INTERVENING SEA, by DAVID LYALL; 
UNDER the SHE-OAKS, by E. BOYD-BAYLY; and A LITTLE CHILD SHALL 
LEAD THEM, by RHONA SUTHERLAND. The Volume also contains a host of 
interesting items for the Sabbath enjoyment and profit of every member of the 
Christian household. Profusely illustrated by Coloured and other Pictures, 7s, 6d, 
in cloth gilt. 


THE BOYS OWN ANNUAL. 


832 pp. with many ee including 12 Coloured or Tinted. STORIES by Dr, 
GORDON STABLES, R.N., Dr. ALAN, V. L. GOING, G. MANVILLE 
FENN, W. E. Cl TLE, r* M. JACKSON, SKELTON KUPPARD, and ALFRED 
COLBECK, and 46 SHORTER TALES by many other Writers for Boys, together with 
prec ongh and interesting Papers on nearly every subject within the ‘boy’s world. 8s, 
cloth gilt. 


THE GIRL’'S OWN ANNUAL. 


832 pp. eae illustrated. STORIES by Mrs. VAIZEY, E. EVERETT-GREEN, 
FLORA KLICKMANN, LESLIE KEITH, and E. DAVENPORT ADAMS, and # 
SHORTER TALES by other popular Writers, together with an immense variety of 
useful reading on subjects of interest to Girls and their Mothers. 83s. cloth gilt. 


N.B.—New Volumes of each of the above Monthly Magazines , 
start with the November Sixpenny Parts, READY TO-DAY. New’ 
Readers should begin NOW. 


NEW TALES. _ } 
THE INTRIGUERS’ ae 





WAY. 


THE STORY OF A JACOBITE PLOT. 
By J. BLOUNDELLE-BURTON, the Author of ‘The Scourge of God,’ 
Shore,’ &c. With 7 Illustrations by Adolf Thiede. Large crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 


‘The Silent } 
cloth gilt, 


wane Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ It is one = the best stories that Mr. Bloundelle-Burton has written. Itis 
a novel that ee ae its name th oughou! 

The British W says :—‘‘In‘ The Towriguers’ Way ’ we read of the lives and hopes and loves of Rupert 
Frayne and Rosamond Welby. beginning in the year 1714. Brave hero and lovely maid emerge triumphant 
from their adventures, and we can heartily recommend this diverting romance in its picturesque French 
setting.” 





BY DAVID LYALL, 
** Some souls have small commerce with Heaven. They have no ships upon the 
ntervening Sea.” 


THE INTERVENING SEA. 


By DAVID LYALL, Author of ‘Another Man’s Money,’ ‘ The Gold that Perisheth,’ 
&c. With7 Illustrations by Harold Coveine- Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


The Scotsman says :—“‘ It isa most interesting sto 
The Pall Mall Gazette says :—*‘ ‘The novels of David Lyall exhibit a warmth of sentiment which, coupled 


with their strong moral tone, should secure them a wide and steady circulation.’ 








BY HENRY JOHNSON, 
WITH PREFACE BY THE BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 


TURF AND TABLE. 


By HENRY JOHNSON, Author of ‘ Untrue to His Trust,’ * All for Number 
With 3 Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


The Forkshire Post says :—‘‘ It is a well-written story 
The St James's Gazette says :—‘‘ With the Bishops leenemneeatieinn of the work on moral 


grounds the reviewer may gladly associate himsel 


UNDER THE SHE-OAKS. 


AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 


By ELIZABETH BOYD-BAYLY, Author of ‘Jonathan Merle,’ ‘A New Zealané 
Courtship,’ &c. With 7 Illustrations by J. Macfarlane. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
3s. 6d. 









BY E. BOY ¥ -BAYLY. 


An peta Australian story of sheep-farming districts. Full of life and incident. 
BY DR. GORDON STABLES, B.!. 


THE SHELL HUNTERS: 


THEIR WILD ADVENTURES BY SEA AND LAND. 

By GORDON STABLES, M.D. R.N., Author of ‘Allan Adair,’ &c. 
tions by Alfred Pearse. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

The Birminyham Post says :—*‘ It is the kind of book an adventure-loving boy will revel in.” 


ILDERIM, THE AFGHAN. BY DAVID KER. 


A TALE OF THE INDIAN BORDER. 
With 7 Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. 





With 7 Illustra 





By DAVID KER. Large crown 8vo, clot 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 
The Atheneum says :—‘ It is one of the beat books for boys we have read for a long ‘time.’ 





PLEASE WRITE FOR THE SOCIETY’S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST OF GIFT-BOOKS. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
4, Bouverie Street, and 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C. 
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Letters to “‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘“‘The Editor”. 


Published Weekly by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by Jouw Epwarp Faancis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh. — Saturday, October 31, 1908. 
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